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'HIstorV and philosophy 



Clctrk, Burton* . 'iKnowle^ge/ Industry, and .Adult Competence*" In gocio logical 
Backgrounds of Adult Educatiprf by Robert Burns* Syracuse University, 
N.Y.: Center- for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults/ 1964. pp. 1-16. 

Chapter examined -the rapidly changing te^chnology and knowledge f irom within a^ 
contemporary social perspective.^, . . . ' / * ^ 



Purpos'eS' of chapter ... 

1. Trace , changed taking place in thi^ world 61 work 

2. Specify consecjuences. of these Changes for oti^r institutions 
3* ^Address the problem of personal competence " . \ ■ ^ . ^' - 

Changes in i*ndustry and occupationg ^ , ' , . . . , 

1. Shift from food gathering tp farming to busineSs arid* industry which 
demanded skilled manual' labox ^ , . . 

2. Advanced industrialism resulted in a growing division of labor 

3^ Increase in the relative number'of wbijte collar workers in the work 
force — are characterized by higher levels of experience ^ ^ ' 

Consequences for other anstitutions . ' . 

1. Impact of Research and DeveJ-opment • (R&D) programs on industry, eduction 
and society ^ 



a. 
b. 



R&D a producej; of new incfustfies , % ' ^ 

New industries usually located where there^is already a scientific- 
educational base dn existence' — gp wher^ tile <^ompptehGe is 
Such industrials location affects the economic health of cities and 
states • , ' ■ • 

R&D sustains ,a commitment to the institutionalization Of n^w 
knowledge * . . 

Yields a new deniand f or ^more highly trained people — tbus the econ"omy 
and education are tied in a mutually profitable symbiotic relation-" 
ship. Clark says the supply of highly educated people are what ' > 
determine'the pace of edonomic growth. QUOTE: ^"...the possibility 
emerges that education cannot overtrain and 5verproduce for the . 
economy — an historic cqncern here but particularly in other countries. 
For*, if increased supply of high cdmpetence means more and ysirifed ^ , 
innovation leading to economic growth, then a rising supply constantly 
accelerates the demand for trained personnel. The greatfe;r the pre- 
sent supply of such people, the greater the, future demand for them 
{p. 81 /'"Is really^ a dated statement, but ife -rather inter'esting to' . 
note that apparently ten years ago, this* was valid thinking ' 



2. ;Phe abolishment of jobi at lower levels of skills is an Irreversible » 
^ ' process in the technological society which in turn bears hard on 

education^ * ^ , - " , 

Problems of adult competence , . ' , 

Iv A centtiiry of indtistrialization has resulted dn great changes ih the 

nature of work and in the defihitiong of adult >competerl.ce 
2. Challenged to become reeducated for ever-rising levels of vfer«satility 
and retrainabiiity — also, relates to the problem of clarifying further 
" the whole meaning of work to the individual 

Implication's for secondary schools and^ colleges - ' 

1. Torn between two directions: preparing youth for specific jobs or pre- 
paring youth for potential re-education at a later date 

2. Author sees the answer in the latter alternative—calls in educeiting for 
adaptibility ' ^ . • , * , * 

Implications for man 

1. Rather than bestowing wisdom and 'social status, <^d age in modern society 

may. only -calase disorientation' 
2\ ThuS/ educating for ever-rising levels of versatility and retrainabiiity 

becomes an important' educational and social challenge 

Action .to meet the problem of threatened adult incomp'etence 

1. Sufficiently equip all people with a basic education before their 
twentieth year so they, can later qualify for re-education and re-training 

2. Society must predicate its future actions on' twb beliefs 

a. Education is more important th^n work ''experiences because the 

experienced worker may not be the most' up-dated and ef ficent worker 
• b. Schooling is a norinal part of adult life ' " ■ ■ 

' . . . ■ ' ' 

V . ; _ . 

Ste;rn, Milton R.. A >View Frpm the Fifteenth Century , Paper plresented at t^e 
NUEA Joint' Reg ipn'ai Conference, San Francisco, California, November 30, 
1972, 12 pp, 'erIC: ED 069 965,/ * ' ' . ' ' ' 

» ' • ^ • « * 

, ,Is a paper pre^ented\at' a conference with the trieme "A' View of the Futures- 
author states, "Ay predictions hav^ the advantage of being already *truer-or ^ 
almost, ,,, I am 'indebted to. ^^ovelist Kay Boyle and Poet Howard Nemerov for the 
concept that,, prophecy 'is less a "look into' the future than it is an accurate ' 
recognition of what is before Qur hesitant eyes (p* T) ,V s ^ > " ^ 

" ^ ^ _ . ' , '/ ■ / • ■ ' ^ 

Quotes fr^rn a special report by the Americaji Council on Higher fiditeation: ' 
. '^To serve the natioo. and its people in the decades., ahead, colleges and *. 
universities and those who support them are. setting ^side three, traditidnal" , 
assumptions that i'n the pa^st have ^controlled "much of wh^t tbey h^v^ done: ; 
? • The ^a^sumption^tha^t .college students' are all young cOid 'finauicially , \ 

' -dependent, 

,The assumption -that there i^ a fuhdaments^i ^diff^erence. between what is 
^' - -learned in. residerice -iind what xs ^earned in extension cour,s^5 or 
independently , 



' ••• . t ■ ' . * ' ' 

• '/ . , V . 7 . 

*^ * * * ' ^ ' ' 'J 

' * . *^ 

• The assumption that the, ideal ^college serves ;an essentially middle, 
class clientele and has no important responsibilities to 'disadvantaged 
urban and" ruiral ^pul.ations, , > ' 4 

\ >-\ " 

Predictions . > ^ • . - 

1* 'Foresees within the next 20 years, the *tu3:ning Qver to the established 
, unitss of the university the,^part~time credit^ extended university, open 
university activity, however' expressed in contemporary academic idiom, 

2. " Foresees the expanded development of continued professional education ^ , 

as a \najor line of continuing education work as .conpulsdry a<iult con- 
tinuing education is becoming more rioticible in the professions — "We 
must helfi prSf essionals educate * themsel ve s , ' o^ot merely add new skills 
. " • to old: - . : • . , . 

(p, 3)> . . ^ • ^ . -'^ ■ ' ^; / ' ^ 

3, Foresees an expanded development of genera.! cultural education — "Such 
' , activity will be^ even more than now^. Essentially credit free in 

character (p, 4)," ' ' - % ^ - 

. . . \ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■"Lifelong learning^ is the^ moral responsibility of intelligence and the major 
defense pf individual freedom (pv 5) /' 



poii^e< 



*Eric Ashby — 20 years ago he poijfted out that "oust as drivers' licenses had to 
, be renfe\yed pn the basis of maintained ?killy so should college. degrees (p,- 5) • 

As to the fifteenth centu]^ universitie5~"Continuing ed\lt:ation? These laniver- 
'sities, in addition to younger students, frequently housed meft who vjere taking 

sabbaticals in reverse, leaving as they could, tfiei?: country parishes or jtheir 

practices as notaries, to*>^njby the fleshpots of tfte large cities, and perhaps 
..take higher degrees. There w^re many older students at the tiniversities^ • • , 

In Paris, the rules "pelrn)itted that \the doctorate of divinity be awarded only 

after the age of 35 (p, Sj," , * • ' ' 

E^levehth and twelfth century cathedral schools of I^ly ' - ^ ' 

"Moreover- you will 'recall that the^e (first schools) were gilds of 
students who exercised authority to compel their professors to lecture to 
their schedule and to. keep to student-dictated standards of perfoririance. 
The students even had authority to ^ive their masters permission to leave , 
the'city. How, Vou may ask, did thi^-form of governance come about?, /It is 

/ /puzzling,' unti}. you know one central., fact : t^hat these first students were ", 
mature men, they vere adult, students (p, 8)*" . . 

"So" the search into the past 'rewards us with the discovery that at dt's 
beginning, the tinjLversity was first of. all ^an action* program in adult and' 
continuing gducaffeion. It is. not hyperbole to state. that the very fir 6t * 
' .students of the university were th^ same that we know: ±n. exten&ioij, mature 
'people in search of knowledge to, develop solutions 1:o urgen^t social 
problems tp. 5) ." ' ' ^ - • , ' ' 
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W^ite, Thurman J, "Philosophical Considerations," pp,j 121-35* 

Handbook of. Adult Education 'edited Robert M^^Smi^th, George F 
J.R, i?.idd. New York: Macmillan Co.j 1970.. 



Chapt^ 8 it\ 



12ir-23) 



veil 




Ader-, ^ and 



'1 



Educationists' views (pp 

1, John Diqkhoff: "Year after yedr groups. of educators sit in conven- 
tion and committee and nod in solemn ^agreement whe;i scimeone gays that 
'ther.e is a crucial need for a philoscjphy of; American 
, a philosophy of adult educa^:ion 



our tradition, we can't have ' it • 
as^^long as our public is made up 



ucation, or for 
Fortunately, .in our [society and in 
As long as., we ar^ a Ipluralistifc society-v^ 
f mai^y publics, we shall cont;Lpue to 



have philosophies of education' ip /conflict with one aind another ^ 
.Like the American Tdeqlogy, the philosophy of edification^ is teiyfeativ^, 
changing, and eclectic (p,. 122) It " ' ' *^ " , - ^ ^^.^^-^ 
Chapter concferned wijih any, -philosophy that speaks cogently aU?>adt pro- 
blem^ of adults who are le.arninq^ (p, 123).... — ^ 



Problems tpp. 123-27) 
' !• Who should lear^? — learning efi( 



/ 



4. 



-'can be t):irea,tenin^ to soipe — e*gw 
labor education threatens .majiagemS:^t^,exep«tive train4.ng, threatens laJx>r. 
Who should be responsible^ for adul t 1 e aSi ing ? — CaTrt eaji^i^ saV everyone, 
liut the question still must take int(^7Ccingideratio;i the type of peoJ)le_ * 
educators* seek to 'produce . \ ^ - ^ * ' / ' { 

What is important ^f or' adults to le^j:n? ^ \ . ^ \ \ /' 

a, The truth . ^ - - v ' ' 1 

* Each, answer* to 'thlff questipq is Jwrong to the^degree that.it pretenses 
' to be the'ifHiimate response - ^ v • 

^Arje there^ eternal unchanging trutfis that need /ise learned or Is- no* 
knowleSge. certain? . ' . * ( ^ . ' 

How shoaiS adults lear/i?' (method), * y / , \ * - 

a.', "Everything which Is^ the ertemy of communication is^ subersive of ' ^ 

'societ:/' and is opposed Ipy aiucation, (p, - 125J • " Jphn Walker Powell ' 
b^* Hor timer and Alder — comm^inicatlon o£ ,an id.ea is' only the ^beginning,;* 

need to fdcu$ .iri^the 'learniiag process on Vhat'a p&rrson doeS With' ^n yT" 
idaa'^once h^ Jias. it , - * / j- * - , - > ^ * * 



Philosophy a.s a resource .(pp. ' 127-29| ^ / , , • 

1, Kennet|i Benne: .education \^rks on the basis .of clusters of assxmiptions 
— deals with ' v ^ , • - . . ^ " 

a. The. nature of m^n • . ^ - ^ 

'b. Nai^rjS'pf learn^ing ' ' . ^ • ^ - ' • . V ' 

• ^c, -Na'ture of knowle'dge and the way* kjj/owledge^ is acquired * 

Frederick C. .^Jeff: "Some formal^ knowlec^ge of general philosophy is 
necessary ^o the conduct^ of education, if only Ito lend logical respon- 
sibility to discussions, of ' a predominantly educational' nature . (p,, 129)/ 
Robert Blakely: "We can^^r-and usually do— refrain from ^l^king philoso- ^ 
-phical questions, but* we cannot ' arvoi^ acting according to philosophical 
assun^>tions (p. '1291.".^ • / 



2; 



PhiJ.os6phers on adult education (pp. -129-32) * ' 

1, -lioVable philosophical writing stili absent in this area * ' , " 

2. RWl^ Patterson:, main argument — the educa-toi^ performs his mission in 
conco'rd with his values: "Since every value judgment represents an 
indivisibly personal cjommitment, there can be no* unif set q£ value ^ 
judgments which is ^objedtively true* for- ^V'eryon^ cdncerned , with, adult 
education (p^ ^1300." ^ - . * , / 

' ^3. Horace M. Kallen: Regards .^dult education as a way of freeing "the adult 
mind- * . * " ' . • 



SETTING, Nl^EDSf Al^D PURPOSES' 



if 



CaLdweli, John T. "Adult Jducdtion 'for Unforlding Lives, " Adult ^ttqad^r^hipt i 
.'22 (January, 1974^/22>29. ' > . , ^ ' 

Address dfeliverfed at tiie National Adul^ Educaticvi Conference, Dallas, TexSs,*" . 
^ October 30, 1973— is a special view' of man as a growing, unfolding 'entity 

Most o^ Ape^ican higher education has incor^Sorated the basie thrusts of the 
Land-grant college mpvemerit {p--528)\ ^ * „ ^ / 

1. "The provision ot^h "liberal and practical education in sevdral ^Ursudts 
and professions of, life. • " . * - ' ' • ' . ' ^ 

2. Av^ilabi'lity of education for al]/ who seek it . ..^ 

3. Extension of knowledge beyond the campus gates to adults ^ • v, ** 
'4.. Community colleges — the newfisit manifestation of the Land-gj:ant idqa, 
5. Adult education manifests the--^Iowering of the Land-grant' idea ' 

. ' ' ^ — 

^'Every p.erson is an educationecl' crititf^p. 528)." ' . " ^ 

- • * ' " ^ ' ^ f J ' - ' ^ ' 

purposes to which the ^dult educator is^-^comnjitted (pf/ 228) V 

1. Enlaifge human, capayility in society at' large f . ^ , 

2. Inhance fullnfess Cf/individual lives ' ^ .-^i , *" . 
3i Adult educators serve the unfolding lives of ^ndd»|y.dual humcin brings irl 

the pursuit of ftiappiness — enlarge their opti<l)n^, support their cJiojLces, 
rei:ognifee theii*. acOomplisihments, regard and jfenoo^orag^ their sucjcesses, 
ap^lam their* ambitidWs" , help them' ^ee beyond their oVn experiences 




Charters, Aiexand^ N., "Continuing Education for the Professions,"' pp^ 487-98. 
j^' Chapter 29 f^ x^ndbool$,,.6f Adult Education edited by Robert M. Smith, George* 
' Ader; and\j^R. Kidd,. New Yorkr ; MacmilTan .Co. , 1970. 

. -yr-^ ^' ... . . • - ;^ ^ ^ • 

Types of prof4ssions^;^. ^ 489)^ • ' / * „ 

li^ Those that afe somey/hat discrete unto. theijisel\^es — je.g., la^w . ^ ^ 

' Emerging prof essions--e.gf. adult edu^atioi> . - . - . 

3. Those thdt lend themselves to groupi^ng— 7e.g.^, medicine 

Ji^cnjcept of lifelong Learnihg (pp. 488-89) o , , ^ * * • 

/I* Adult'^educatbrs view^ education as spmething^. that should, tie-'a .process 

extending over the life -span' > • * , ^ * • . ' ^ * 

2. Education should be^ an articulated proce^, each stage rela;ting to 'the ^ 
ones before and after -with flexibility being* the, watchword: Has four 



interrelated stages " ■ . ^ ,^ 

.a. •Minimum level of education, fpr citizer^ship * ' 
• . ». b* Preps^ration for entering^ a profession > , 

*c. Contact- with/t:lients of the prafess$pn/ . . ^ > 

' . d. Post-graduate education ' ^ . * * 

Characteristics of continuing, education for the professions (pp* j|fi9-91) 
" 1,^ E^i^quently are' no , legal or professional r^quirepients to benmet after^ 

.certification or licensing . ^ . 

^ 2*, The decision to,continu^ generally is voluntgiry ^ 

" 3* Need to study practicing" pro&essiondls n^eds as dt tasis. for .J)l^nnJfig 
learning. 'Activities , ' * ' ' * 

n4« M ua^.jn a JftiMicf ntinuina education 're l^e van t ' ' "* ' \ 





Developm^jBHHTf^he prof es^slons '491-794) \ ^ . • . 

1, Philo'sophicai issues '- " " 

2, ^estipns of professit)nal ethics ' ; . . * 

Tecjinical^ developments raising issues of individjaal and personal privacy 

4.. J^ethods an^ materials: , .opportunities are readily available in profes- 
sional* continuing education ' • , * . ' ^ ^ 

5* Role ol government: will irica^ease with funds "^ofiably increasing 
' ^ accordingly ' • * ^ ^ ' *' ' 4 ^ " ' . • * 

6« * Fin#ince: is directly related to the qverall. financing of education for - 
the professions - - ^ ' ^ -\ " . ' ^ > 

7, Role of prof essional- organization?: mavj^d-^xpressed in.maoy ways, 
'(pp/ 493:^94)^ . ' - 'V * ^ ' ■ ; ' \L 

a; Through' accrediting bodies / ^ 

b; -By approving university progralAs ' ^ ' 

h. * Joining with educational lii^ti tut ions to co-sponsor programs • 
d. 'Sponsoring, an entire program for a professional, staff 
^e. Prcjviding funds for program 'development and scholarship 
f: Analyzing ne^s of a group* of professional people' - , ^ * * 

8.. Related areas: • Consideration -shoiald- be giVejd to itj^^r^atioTi^ between 
th4 professions and, vocations ^ ' .'^ SW» ^ • ' 

Issues, (pp. 494-96) ^ ^ . " ' * 

- 1. Should progranfs in contiriuirlg education be accredited a$ are professional 
prpgrams? ^ - ^ • ' , * . . 

,2. ' Should continuing education be a requirement to maintain licensing or 

certification? , ^ ' "j. . 

' 3^ Should continuing education be directly articulated with the total 
educational pattern? - ; 

* 4. What relationship should exist between generalists and sjfTecialists? 

5 V -.What 'constitutes appropriate sources -of fir\ancing? 
' 6'. sfiould^ students pr^are fqr independent study? 

?• Howvshojald information be dissimirjated^? - ^ * 



Davis,. Glen, ^*2ero Population Growths Effect on Adc^t Education^" Adtilt 
LeadershjLp- / 22 (January, 1974), 245-46. 

"The. amount of knowledge available to an individual today \s expected to/ddupl^ 

in the next eight years (p. . 2^5) . V-What does this mean .to \duit .educators in 

'light^of zero population growth?^ • . . 

-1. Marked decrease in the below 20 age group . 

- . 2. The adult population is projected, to' increase 75% by tite year 2000 
*3V Society is going to be forced to reVamp entire educatio^l structure 
4* .Jliess educational emphasis on children; more on adults 
5'. All indiqates a -growing n.eed* for professional adult educ^ors 
•6. Growing ,amount of tax dofllars to be spent on adu^t education 



Fischer, Floyd B. "Coordination: The Need in Continuing Adult Education/ 
Adult Leadership , 22''tMarch,' 1974^ 288-92', 312-14. , . '\ 



Background tb the adult education^ movement (p* 288-89) " • 

1. To-day's educational theme is open education for a<lults--emphasis on ^ 
lifelong learning ' s ' . ' ' 

2. New influx of students and technology in post World" War II era 

3. ^Jew teaching methods developed 

4. r .Statewide, boards aijd agencies c'reated to* coordir^ate educational 

activities--s-tate master plans beqame common 
'5. "The 60's saw the greatest amount of financial attention continuing i- 
. education ha4, had f ^om governinent since the establishment of agriculture 
and home economic's extension -(p, .288) ^ ^ . ^ ' ' 
•6. "When^things looked secure, educators wefe *0on:^ronted^ with new cries 
for relevance in education — questioned by students, the public, state 
and federal legislature ■ 
7. As a^ result, '^State master plans are now dire6ted -toward greater use 
of existing resources, rather than expansion (-p. 289)';" 

Public demands (p. 289) * ; * - 

1. Greater* accessibility to educatiofi at all levels 

2. Higher degree of relevance in educational goals — education with a 
purpose 

'3. More accountability ih' education 

4. \ Increased productivity in education — increased efficiency 

5. ^Measurements of outcomes * ^ > * 

6. Cost of .restrictive procedure^ and adopt new ones that better meet the 
/ ' needs' of a mobile community 

Current situation .(p. 2a9-90) 

1, Slackened rate of growth 

2. Paradox: "Today the concepts of extenson and continuing education are 
becoming a base for -new definitions of the .entire educational system 
(p., 289)." 

3, New thrust — ncJft-traditional study — e.g., open universities 

4. Increasing educational opportunity for the individual 



course of action (p* 290-91) 
!• Need for agreement on a course of action that can further the objectives 
of lifelong learning ' ' , 

2. Of %>ecessity/ we must become a learning society and continuing adult 
^ S edupators must do their part in defining what a learning community 

; really, is* v. * . . . - » > - 

3. Bruner--education should be something that is selectively available 
i:hroughout the life' cycle 

' 4, Peter Drucker: "Extended schooling assumes that we will cram joaore into 
the preparation for* life and work. Continuing ediacation assomes that 
school becomes integrated with life (p. 291)." 

A new dimension (p. 291-92) ' ' ^ 

^ 1. .Whole new dimension of interinstitutlonal cooperation* needed 

2. ^ Clear recognition of the new pressures faced by educators 

3. Lifelqng learning and thd learning community should be more th^ 
•^.rhetoric or a side show 

4. Educators mtist learn to cooperate with each other or be forced to do so 

Isevels of cooperation"among institutions (p, 292 -^12) 

,1. -Types , ' • ' > 

a. Routine exchange 6f information 

b. Coordination — commitment of both sides to agreed upon goals 

c. Formal collaboration 

d. Consortium-^ involving mutual accomodation of some kind 

e. Outright unification 

2, Educators must seek hotY\ horizontal and vertical coordination 

Goals (p. 312) " ' ' ^ 

!• Defining the educat9r*s mission in terms of people^ clientele 
2. Development of a national, state, and loc^l policy for ftinding the 

educational needs of the part-time student \ 
2. Developing articulation among the various segments of the -educational 

community . . * * 

4. Development of evaluation systems which provide adequate rewards and 

recognition for Ifear^ing 

a. A measurement* system for programs in 'continuing education 

b, ' Develpp eval-uation instruments tltiat measure in both general 

education and skills 

^ , : - 

Jensen, , Glenn. "Education for Self-Fulfillment," pp, 513-26. Chapter 31 in^ 
Handbook of Adult Education edited by Robert Scnith^ George F, Ader, and ' 
J.R. Kidd. tJew York: Macmillan Co* , 1970* ' 

Robert Blakely: "The purpose pf American life and of American- education /. <. 
is seen to be the development of individuals who fulfill themselves and freely 
serve ^he^society which values individuals (p. 513)'." 
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Pjirpqses of , adult education (pp* 513-15) ' 

1. ^"Baul Bergevin in A, Philosophy of Adult Education lists certain appropriate ^ 
. goals'" ' ' . 

a; Help learner achieve a^degree of happiness and meaning in 'life 

Help l^rner understand hirfiself and his relationships' with others 
Help adults advance iji the maturation process vt'hrough providing 
* facilitating conditions r y \ '■ » ^ , 

^Provide education ,for survival ^ ^ 

2. Must agvee sel^f-f ulf illment is also ah important goal, b>3ft few administra- 
tors have acknowledged this goal in designing their programs 



b. 
c . 



Problems and issues (pj5, 515-16) \ . • . , ' /, 

ll. Faulty belief that Americans have more leisure time therefore should be 
receptive to 'fulfilling themselves through cultural activities v 



2. Some groups do have increased leisure time — e.g. 
skilled hourly laborers, lnousewives, retirees 

V 



farm laborers, un- \^ 



Program success (pp. 516-17) ' • . ^ ' 

1, People fail to fulfill thfeir potential of^en, because others fail to ' ' 
recognize their potential; need to do so before person can restructure 
self image ' * , . ^ - * ' . 

2. Program participants are the ones who real'iy have the ultimate say aboyt 
whether a particular educational^ e:fperience has been self-fulf illir^g 



Communication (pp. 517-18) \ 
1, Evidence supports the fact that individuals^ can great;Ly influence ''their 
families, and workers, ^nd civic groups ^ 
CP. Snow: "We 3J.ve in a period marked by a fundamental breakdown in the • 
ability to coramuiiicate {p, 518>." \^ ^ . , 

Aduit educators havf been slow to eiicourage better social conununication 
through developing integrated socioeconomic study groupings 



2. 



3. 



Learning how to learn (pp» 518-19) j 
/ 1. Misconception: P^eople after 35 yearp of age c^ecline in learning^ aiiility^ 
Cue: maybe acquit educators should spend more time helping people' learn 
how to learn Al^ v * \ . - 

Adult attitudes and values concerning learning are changing — are begin- . 
ning to realize they can leapn anything if they have the desire and 
opportunity to do so ' ' . ■ ' 



2. 



3s 



Social aspects of living (pp. 519-21) , , ^ 

1. Adult educators especially successful in this area 

2, But must , remember that the subject-matter does not .nec.essaJfily have the 
same meaning for the lear'ner as for the teacher 



Learner '5 own solutions (pp. 521-22) 



1, Too many adult programs are uninteresting — leads to low piirtlcipation 

2. A vital function of learning prdgrrams is to hel^ Adults to understaVid 
their own life situations and develop solutions to their problems 



If; 



. ' ■ , ■ ■ ' • 15*' 

f - Research/ implications (pp. 522-24) 

1. 1959 study by Arthur Burman of disadvantaged students- found inteilecti^l 

development not a goal; mainly interested in improving standard of^ living 
2., Earl C. Kelly — criteria es&ential to the fully functioning personality: 
thinks well of self and ot^iers, ^ees self as part of a dynamic worjd, 
^ sees .value of mistakes, lives in keeping with personal values, is a 

. t creatitre 'person *^ . • ^ 

. 3. Ted LandsTsan — fulfilled person requires deep feelings, of relationship 
4. .Puder an<i 6and — characteristics that tend to inhibit adult learning: 

■ ^^a^ienation, avoidance, hostility, fear of school, rejection of desire to 
learn, and self-i^iage of illiteracy 
'5. Ronald G. Taylor — fo^^d positive relation Jbetween level of achievement 

a. -Valiie placed on t^wn worth 

b. Acceptance off peef s , 

c; Ability to hanc^le arp;iety 
d. Ability to conform to authority demands 



Knowies, Mal<f9lm S. " "Iss\|es in Adult Lrearning Psychology," Adult Leadership , 
22' (torch, ''1974) , 300-303, 31^-16., 

What is the purpose of education? (p. 300-01) 

1. The answer influenced by our perception of the good- society 

2. . Mechanistic model: purpose of education to transmit culture, fill the 

empty vessel — reflated by t)ie "lock-step c^ntent-transmittai curriculum 

3. Organismic model*-bumans are inherently and spontaneously active 

, organisms — source of acts rather than the collecbion of acts; purpose of ^ 
, education is the' continuous development^ of the person 

4. --"It se^ms to me that adult edubation has been schizoid about "these two 
models. 'On the onfe han^, becuase of its marg^inality in the educational 
dstablisfiment , it "has striven for academic respectability by holding on 

•■ to many of the curric'ular, and methodological trappings of traditional 

mechanistic schooling. On the oth^r hand, because its , survival has 
depended i:^n its satisfying the'preal developmental n^eds of voluntary , 
"adult learners, it has almgst surreptitiously — and, often with a sense of 
guilt — adapted bits and pieces of its curriculum and methodology to the 
organismic model <p. 3i6l) • ' _ .* \ . ^ 

Issue r adull: education. will be stunted in next phase of g;:owth unless. i 
it, takes. -a^ stand in favor of aducat^ion as a lif^ong process, 
^* Issue : What priority should be given for adull: ''educa± ion to be used to 
help eliminate illiteracy, poverty, and raise phe level of awareness of 
oppressed people? . ' . * 

What is learning? (p'. 301-02T* I , 

1. involves the entire structure 6f the organism, not just particular^ 
behaiviprs . , - % 

2. Learni-ng therefore is the holi^stic development of *an individual's 
capabi 1 itles_ 

3» Need to shift focus from content to helping learners develop skills of 
* inquiry * i ^ ^ * 
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How do human beings grow and develop naturally? (p. 301-03) * . . \ ^ 
!• Knowledge of development dXiripg youtft is' deplorable; ^or adults it i^ 
atrocious * ^ ' • ^ • , \' * ' 

2. Issue: need to have better knowledge about Human development 

How do adults learn? (p#. 303) * - ^ • ; - " , 

!• ' Isslae : . Do adults '^learn' differently from the way "'children- J.earn? And' 

"consequently/ do they have to be taught differently? * ' \ 

2. ' Some prosesses essentially different, .but the fundamental process of 

learning is na different ' ' " " ;^ 

3. Discusses diff*erer\ces betweegi pedagogy and androgogy * 

4. Tough; deliberate efforts to learn common amohg adults 

5. Issue? hav^e an obligation to proclaim the integrity of the adult learner 



London, Jack, "The-5ocial Setting for. Adult Education,^', pp. 3-23. , Chapter 1 ^ 
' in Handbook of Adult Education edit^ed' by Robert M. Smith, 'George ^. Adeif, 
arid J.R, Kidd/ N6w York:. Macmillan Co^, 1970. ' • ^ , . ' 

Method of presenting social setting; analyze ^ " . 

, \\ Demograr^ic socia^l trends and changes' ' s , " > ' . ^ 

2-* Tssues involved in working toward ^apting institutions to ir?eet today^'s 

needs' (p.. 3) ' . ' ' ' . ' • 

Papulation qiajracteristic^ (pp. 4-7) - , ; ' ' - , * 

1* .Six." characteristics of ^IJ*S. ponulation.: hetrogenity urbanization, 
mobility/ marriage/ mortaIit3^/ atfd education 
\'iietrb,g6nity.- » -^t'. ' ' . 

\ a, '-Variety of subcultures and racial groups ) . ; . - ^ 

.b. "wHen members of a minority gtoup experience rising expectations 
^"and a.^ense of their,, own dignity and self worth, frust^ration of 
\ these expectations will enhance thes^ feelings, (p, 5) ' ^ 
3.^ Urbanizaiion ; ^\ / y . • • , % 

' ' , ' a, ^er 70J of population live in urban areas * 

. ' b./ ..Consequences: increased eciucational opportunities, increas^ use -of 
\ ma^ media, higher, rates of voting ' . ; 

' 4.*. ^•lobilltyc ' * ^ 

a. Estimated that 2b% of population change communit^ies each year ' 

b. Results: -social disorganisation, weakening. of traditional forms of 
. social control, "reduction pf^ community spirit 

5\ 'Jtortality and education: people living longer, number of college graduate 
• . * in pppula^iion rising which results in a population that is l^ecoming more 
sensitive^ and receptive to the need for continued 'educatio.jfi 

"labor £or^ I«pp. TVlO} ' ' " 

* ,1, Continues'" to grpw^ along' with the ^rising population 

2- Characterized by rapid growth' of» white collar 'jdbs since 1900 
3. Women workers " ' ' , 

a. -Return to work to injure Jesired family standard of living 
' .b. Could Imake child care 'operations much toore, educative 

■ ■ ^ :-/^ ■ ' , 



Growing importance o^^ edycat raft ' (pp. 10-12) * - • ; ^ ^ . ^ *. 

1. Dropouts frpm school npw are also dropouts ^rom society, t 

2. No Ibr^ger can one "complete" his educrEftion ' '\ ^ • * 
3^. I'Yet, the racdS growth of educational Opportunities outside the fprmal ^ 

system has been largely iinrisibliS and" virtually^ yimoticed ,(p.''10}s" ^ 
' 4. Must reexamine prevailing assumptions, existing, structures, programming^,, 
curriculum '^nd mak© the -ei^tire "educationai e34>e-fxence jsvore relevant to 
today's needs ' ' , - ?' - * / 



Problem areas in Americar^ society -{pp* 12-17) . \: . / - ' • . 

1., ^Social problems ' : ; ' . ^ ' . 

Growing conflict of values — e,g. , '.between generations 
%^ b. Widespread .social" differences and devels *of inequaj-ity ^ . \ 

-c. Large povert^^^dkets . - . ' 

d. Adult, education might be able to help people fihd meaningfiil solution^ 
to 'these problems ' ^ ^ ' ' , - 

2. Minorities: efforts to elirmin^te dliscrimnation have not advanced suffi- 
/ ' ciently'^'to allievatou the problem ' / ^ , ' , • 

3, '^.The aged . <• / . . . " /% 

, aj'.. Seldom provided -with the -resources needed to help them have a sense 

-^of relevahcfe and s^f worth ' ' ' . 

. h.^ We tfeKo-fco place them in leisure "tovm *'piaypens" 
,^ c.^ Adxj^t- education could 'h^p Injure tihat the aged person's concact with 
/ ' "other people is i^xnzixnei ' ; ' - ' ' - / ^ *^ 

4.. Poverty ' 

a. 'Ma^y *anti-poyerty pro-ams have been less than successful ' , 
i lb. Dehumaniza^tion pf poverty programs 

c, Hav.e given., handouts, but 'have* not worked toward helping the poor learn 
how'^to'help tbpmsQlves '> - . ' ' ' ' 

' d. Must involve the poor in decision-inaking that^affects their lives 

Paraprofessional approach (p. 17-19^: Adult educatdan "can 'provide a variety of* 
program 'formats for sub-professionals who will' nee3 additionatl education' to 
prove their /skills and knowledge (p.^ 19) /" 



YoMth and alienatloV (pp. ^19-20) , , ' r 

. 1* Rapid American social phange a ma^dr sourpe of alienation 
2. symptoms — ^powerlessness^, ' dlstr\Jst^ anger, cynicism, cult of ..the pr^esent, 

ne^ fot immediate gratification * * ' . * . 

3- ' Do not want, to be assimilated into society, but* want to affect/ society 
4/ -Demand raor^* ^tive- roles in th^ educational process ' • . 

Conclusions (pp. 20-21) ^ - ^ " ' ' ' 

^ " 1> Purpose ^of educcftio'n — help^ students g^in understanding 'of the meaning of 
* , their lives , ^ ' - ^ . • " - 

2. Must strive ^6 find* teachers that .make' learning exciting 



Nieiiii, John A. the Meaning of LifeJ^png Learning . Paper pr-esented at the arinual 
1 .confererlce of the Norl:hwest Adult Educatipn Association, Misso^ula, Moxitana, - " 
"Oct<5^er, 12, 1972. 11pp. ERIC: ED 068 833,'^ 

. ^' ' ^. . • . 

Author is an associ^e professor of adult., education^ Depaxtmeht o^ Adult. Eduoa- 

tion, Uj^versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia 

A ceiTcept of 'U^arhing" generally ac:cept^3' today is^ that of a lasting change of 
i^ehavior as a 'result of ^xperieiice (p, 3). ' , • ' ^ . ^ 

The concept of 'lifelong ^earning embraces both the^ Concepts of learning by chance 
^nd learning by desigj> and 'according to J. Roby Kidd it had three dimensions — 
perpendicular, horizontal,. 'and depth 

Perpendicular-'- includes formal learning throughout the life span 
Horizontal — cross disciplinary.' study ^ - * . ' 

Depth — ttfiLnscends all formal approaches to reach almost a metaphysic 
. (p; 4)'. • ^' s^^^ ^ 

'ALnotheif approach tQ lifelong* learning is to understand ^he. French- conpept pf 
'"education permanent^e*'. whi6h inx:lude's'.,' ^' , ' • • 

^ • -elements'^ Of- basic education (. . % in ?2:^nce from age 6 to 16), 

.vocational schooling (generally pytside tlie period of compulsory' schooling) 
' -and further .education *in the dual form of further vocational training and 
. opportuniti^3: for cultural leisure pursuits (p. 4) -? ' . 

"A basic principle of ' education' permanante^ is . continuity between' the e^uca-- 
tion of young •people and the education of adults — and not "continuity" in its 
usual sense of no break or interuption. ,Tnere is proyisiqp for the young i 
l^erson and the adult vhose education has been interrupted to resume it at th^ 
pbint where they left off (p. 4)»^ 

Prpblems> and misunderstandings^ that relate to the, concept 'of. lifelong learning . 
• 1- In the past, such learning was regarded as voj^untary; whereas now there 
is a perceptible trend toward' cocroulsory adult education — this- dement 
threatens to' transform' lifelong learning into lifelong schooling 

2. "The institutionalized natiire of such activity may well reinforce t^ie 
prevalent tendency among adults to confuse learning with Schoolinoy and - ^ 
to resist 'both tp. 5)." , • ^ ] 

3. A problem th±eat:ens if. we treat the concept of "lifelong, learning" as a 
kind <5f popular cliche. or slogan to be used t'o gromote adult education 
offerings. "In fact/ 'lifelong learn'ing, ' dppeajfing as a banner ^in our 

' pro^tional material, may be totally incoirorebfensible "to mo*st adults. 
J ^ Aftfer^all, our emp^ha-sis in education from nursjsry school through univer- 
sity and beyond is always on finishing our learning', not on continuing tp- 
leatn throughput the ^life-r span (p. 5)*^" • ^ - 

4. "It seems to me that this problem — this North Jtoerican obsessioj? with 
finishing our education or x>ur worky as thcJTigh gietting done with s^e 

^unpleasant chore — this problem is a fundamental cfne ^at, by and^ large, 
we adult educators have Qot faced up to (p* 6) ." / ' \ 
^ »» 
Andragogy=cuiult education. By Malcolm Knowles [p. p) . 



Jn 1965 Johnstone^'and Rivera estiinated that more th^n, one in five, aj^ults*h^d , 
been active in one- form of learning or another^ during the 12--month peripd of 
their study (p. 8) . . ! ' * - , 

Perhaps' the most difficult sub-group among the adults We are trying to reach 
and convince of the value of lifelong. learning is the poor. (p. 9). 

".\ . many adults lack ^he skills' or tools by which- to leamV This 'lack, and ^ 
the -anxiety it may engender, could Jbe a , real obstacle to us in tryiQg^-to conj 
vwice* adults of the value of liffelong learning — skills such a^ listening intel- 
ligently; locating, analyzing, and synthesizing information; making inferences 
anj3 jiidgments (p, 10).-" ' ' - 



Power, Hilton. - "Education for Social a^d Piiblic Responsibility,*^ pp. 457-71.^ 
'Chapter 27 m Handbook of Adult Education edited by Robert M. Smith, George- ' 
F.-Ader, and J.R^ Kidd. New York-:' Macmiilan Co./ 1970. • " *" 

Defined"^p, 457*-S^) ^ ' - . . - ' 

1. Abbott Kaplan: "Educational programs in social and ^public' respon^sibility , 
axe those that are designed to' develop understanding and knowledge or 
public issues and problems facing the country and its qitizens^ domestically 
and internationally in political, ecJonomic, and social areas (p* 457)." ^ 

2. Change m content of this tjpe" of, ^ucation:' the balance between domestic 

^ ^ and international issues has changed ' , ' 

,1 ^ ' 

Comprehensive 'national sttidy {pp. <458-61) , 

1. fJational Opinion Research Center (NORC) undertook -a hatipnal s^udy with ». 
, 'the coopefation of the Carnegie Commission— stiady was called Volunteers 
for Learning : provided the first'. reliable statistical basis for examining 
'the roi6 played by different types of institutions and associations 
2-. 'Participation in current events, 'public affairs, and citizenship 5rograms 
• — •Jto^al = 1,080,000; history and social science = 790,000; total partici- ^ 
- pation equalled' about 1% of ali.a4^1ts engage^ 'Tn a'dult education 
« 3. Methods of study*' (in- order of popularity): talks or lectures, attended 
classes, ^elf education, discussion groups. ' . X ' ^ . * ^ . ' 
''4. 'courses' were taught (in order of preference) in public affairs orga»lza7 J 
tioR^, colleges and universities^ churches and 'synagogues , ^^vemment, 
-/ .elementally and secondary scht>ols, business apd indQstry, -arja&d forces", 

private schools - j ' ' - ^ » • 

Trends and developments (pp- 461-63) , 

1. .Carnegie Commission organized wide range 'of rural and .ur)?atn prograins 
\ 2. The spillover of federal ptograms-has focused new attention 6n the' vide r 
audie^hce issues which ar-e otheWi-seP.only vi«>;ed jon th^ late news * 

Educational insititutious '(pp. .4fi3=-76) ' . " • . • 

-1. Librari'es and XV /. - . ^ ^ ^ ; ' 

a. Ma3or pircpo/6: ' enc9iiraging' and, a*wakening citizen interest in pxjblic 
; affairs • • " / ' " ' . 

" 'H. Transform^ion of .educational -TV^rvtd p\d:>lic JV ' ' 



■'^ 2.. . "Sibce^we are not sure what topiorriow is going to be like the onl/ course 
is to educate for ada|Jtabi4,ity \(p.^ 464)'.*^ . ^ * * 

* 3^.* Programs dealing with^" interracial piTobl^ms: usxiaj,ly concentrate upon 
' * exploring^ and idejitif ^-in^ issues ' , - ^ 

' 4. 'colleges and universities 

\ a. Producing progranis fqr rxational educationalf TV 

b* P;:oviding some -of.' the best' programs for sofial and' public respon'sibil 
5* Public schools . • ^ " ^ , , 

/ . a, ' AcceJJ.eratiTig'Of derive" for univers'al functional literacy 

b. Can greatly expand /theii^ efforts • * ^ . . " ' 

-6/ WqrlijrAf fairs Cotjhcil^-r-a^e -'a total o*f 59.Vi'th a membership of more thaii 

SO.O^GO--. !| * j'\ ; , \' • ' • • 

7." C)iur6hes: ♦ concerned aBout ^sogial aftd piiblic issues 

^ " / . *• • ' ' " 

Rikich, D^vid B. "New Prioxitifes in^Aduli Education,*' - pp. 1-24^ - Chapter I'ln. 
' ' 4>rior^ties in Adu^t Eduoatioh edited by David B. Rauclf. New York:^ . HaqtJoillan • 
, £o. ^ 1972. • ' ' ^ \ * ' ^ ' . ' 

; . ^ ' ■ . ^ ' 

/probieifts^ in advancing adult educat j.Qn ' in, the U.S. (pp. 1-2) 

^1. Lack of ^identlf ication of .adults j^ducation as a-' specific * • ' 

2. Almost complete absence of institutions, with a ^ajor commitinent to^ adult 

e<iucation ^ . ^ ^ , • " , , ^ 

'3'- "Adul€ education -is everywhere yet, in a sense, it is nowhere because 
it is no .on^'s specif ici responsibility {p. 2).* 

; . ^ * • V 

Big push, for adult education came after Vorld War II; ^ound that older veteran^ 
peifformed^ better ;l:Han yb^ger students (p. 31 

Adults learn, b^st when- £hey participate in the learning situatipij (p. 3) 

Learning involves sub^ept' scatter, content, ^d eitK)tions -(p. 3) - * . 

Big pilsh now to provide aduift educational opportun:}.ties for people Vho have^ not 
' tradltiojially been -included in suc>)" end$ctvors (p. 3) Must 'deal with the fact . 

that^t^erft are pfeople^ in this country with' little ^or no education who cannot. , 
'possibly m^e it, 'as ;they'have nothing to 'make it with -(p- 9). ' * * 
1.'? 'increasing -0.iterac^( oqly part t>f the-oroblem , ^ " - ^ , 

*2. ^^eed to 'nteet other -needs , • ^ * - . ^' 

3^ H^eed to convince, adults that they can still 'learn - ' ; * 

4. Need to educate adults about the availability)^ of cont^-Wing education f 

■ <p^.ii) \- y • ■ r ■ ' " ' ■ ■■ 

Ne.ed'.to plan for futifce ^ucation projects with the potential paurticxp^nts — 
they JBUSt be .faipiy represented', aixd Should ^cohsid^ msefting ' with thenr on their 

'home gropjvd (p.* 12) ' ' ' \ ' ' , ' ^ ' " » 4* . ' - . 

1. -' Be prepared fpr laisimderStandirngs,'- communication ;^ifi^leias, -limited ^turn 
»^ " - .jQuts,^*and ^general .confusion at meetings . ' ' \ . * "i * 

2. The usual met^iod foi: conducting business meetings otteh is unfamili^ to 
- subcultures (p. 14) ' * ' * . ' ^ , . ^ . 



3. Treat, the receif?ient ^grqup with 'coijtplfete d.ignity (p. 17) , " - 
'41 Get som^fching started ""so it can'be buil't upon (p. 19) . ' - 
5. Deal with people where .tbsy ar*^^_ and hopefully the y^can? bring them step 

by 'sj:ep to a new pl^o^ (p. 19)- - ' r ' \ • ' ^ ^ * ' W ^ 

6'. Give careful corvsid^ration to Who^^ftil^. be in rcharge df-the learning gi^oup 
— perliapjs two leaders: one with greateif sub^ept -Jcnowledge and one with- J 
greater^t'peopleyHnowledge.^Ip,. 21)' ' ' \ ' ; 
"7. "Speed is not as^ssential -'as progress ' (pT''"21)I,"* r ' j ^ 

^ 8.^ Sifart small,, bjat'^plan' big {p, 22} : ' ^ * -'/-^ 

, 9. Try to teve beginning and ehd to all "'educational programs so people, can 
. ^ plan accordingly (p. .22) ' ' ,^ " \ ; -v 

"Education, and particularly adult educ^1?ion^ pa», of^er a person only laming. 
What he' apes with JtAiat learning i^, partially in hi^' own handsr and^ part'raliy ^in 
the hands 6f soci^y (p, Q4)*"' , ' ' 

■ ;■ ••■ •;; - .- • • • • . ' ■ ■■■ ■ 

Ri*/era^ William MsjLe^-. ^ Enfeb: e pre neurit 1 Achievements or Skpcial Action? — Differ- 
ing Rationales ^bfi'Ad^lt ,&3ucat ion Programs for V^lue and. Attitude Change . 
1972. 14^pp.'^ S^^C: E& 072 340 ; ' 

Highlights three €^ijot^^^^ftc^ogic4l. prog^^ (p. 1-3): cult^^ral literacy, 
achievement ma\tiva|jibn/"aA^* gro.tip <3ynaiftics ' « ^ - . 

1. Common aim: j to'j^|j(!^^^de significant, abrupt changes in adiilts that, affect 
[ ^.valjaes. and attii^^!^^^ ~ , ^ - ' 

2. ^, Final objectiv^Ti \^fe^ly^e a practical- set of actipns or behaviors * 

3. ^ Xife-Qycle <:hartfy ett g.^ej^rs to chronological shifts in the mentality of the 
. / individual due '"^p f^^ii^li^pment processes or age crises ^ 

4. Graduarj - changes^ '; yith/tihe accumulation pf experience over time - 

5. J Critioal 'change : Jj§vg^i:picantj abrupt alterations of 'outlook and behs^vior 
^ 'due to "critica^^ |.Wr>j%»'V consciousness — involves re-sopial- 

. ization; fan b^^^^vftj^)', - ^ ^ ' ' . * " 

6*,' Also value char/|3^>! artif} ^tt^^ti^ changes 

'^Iturarl literacy" p^i^a&\ o^'^aol^^ Preiere {p. 4-5) . ^ r , ' ' ' ^ 

^ 1^. Places culturkr i<fi^jftii£y* ;^arid politics i-n the forefront Of literacy programs 
2** PuTjpOse; liberate pe3^nt\ or 'factory worker from social oppression by 
, /informing him of j^i'^ JcM>W^.ty to act ,as a transformative agent-^-oreate a . 
- ' cultural/critical\k^?i^^^^fes which ;leads to social organization and politi-' 



. * ' cal action , ^a^, ^ v 

3. , 5he' drives to rfead, an^|,wr'10e for'highjer social consciousness are main de- ,^ 

sired outdgmes j ' ' ' ' ' 

,4-. Employs key words as^'a teaching ^epatture point * , ' 

. ' V * V " ' ' 

AcYiie^>ement mat ivatiori programs <p. 5-&) . ^ 

1* Of McClelland, and Winter * ' ' ^ ' V \" / ^ ^ 

^. 2, Seek to increase the need for, achievement, irt entrepreneurs and professional 
• pebple^therefore elevating drive . 
2^ 3^1ieve thit* al^rupt^jiofivational change is not only possible but a nor^l 
'■^ixd practical ni^ess4^ - ' . . « ' , * ' ^ 



' 4* Through" re sear chr, .found that th^^ effects of motivation training were not 
only immediate; but long-^term ' ' ' . * ^ / * ' , 

Gfoup.^dynamics programs (p\ 6')** . . * ' ^ *. # ' 

r. . Laix>ratory education •'^^ ' * ' ' ' 

2.. T-groups- , * - . " \ " • . . / 

Critical cha^igo and^^adult development (p* ' * . . . ' 

1» Development defined:* increasing the 'complexity -of the organism ' - - 
ASxylt psychologists often only cons^.der the qlinical aspects an4 pa1::holog- 
ioal* outcomes of critical change; but such change frequently involyes 
- 1 positive, purpo^sef ul. t'ransformatlpiig ^ - 

Adult change for efntrfepreneurial achievement ox social ^action (pC^9-lL) 
. , 1. Grpup dynamics prograip$ usually sidestep questions of political ideals, 
^ critical change programs do not - - ^ . ' ' ' 

2. Objectives of crit'ical change programs are relatq^i to social realities' 
and not just to group cooperation 

3. , "All education explicitly or implicitly is political ^p. .10) '\ 

4. "Certainly -when we seek to change an individual or 'group w^ mCist be ^lear 
not only about our. objectives but how they relate to larger value , 

' constraints (p» 10)." • - . 

Conclusion (p. 11-13) ^ ' ' ' , 

1. ^ Adults are individiia Is whose personalities qind minds cl^ge 

2. Education is* to narrow if it just transmits — must alsa promote social 
^ criticism and socia-1 action - ^ * . ' ^ . " 

3. The values of those who decide others should change values determine the 
direotions pf their programs . » ' 

4. Political awareness and social action are vital objectives for adult ^ 
education programs 



^chroeder, Wayne "Adult Education Defined and Deseribed/^pp. 25-43. Chapter 

2. in Handbook for Adult Education edited by Robert M- Smith, Gebrge,F. Ader, 
^ and J/r; Kidd, New' York: Macmillan Co., 197D. 

I. Brief history tpp.^2S-26), . 

A. Evolutionary process of adult education has accellerated since World War 

1 — especially since 19,30 » ' 

B* 17-ieth cesturys; Adult education "guided by society *s concern for roan's 
salvation — spec, t;eaching adults to read so they could" gain salvation 
through the Holy Scriptures . . ' - 

/ • , , 1. Charity schools ^ » * , > . ' . 

•2. Ben *Franklin*s junto — "A collection of people who gathered weekly to 
discuss morarls/ politics aiid^natural philosophy (p. 26)*" " 
C. Between the RevolutJ.onary and Civil, Wars — adult education id^tified with 
the need to •create an enlightened citiz'enry to participate in a deinocratic 
^ society — agencies: American Lyceum, local institutions, libraries, 
museums,. -and evening schools * ^ 
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Between Ci^il War and World War I~accellerating growth in form and sub- 
. stance — substantive concerns "sh\ifted from general knowledge and' enlight- 
enment to specific program areas such as vocational education^ citizenship 
jeducation^ ♦Americanization and public affairs (p* 26) . ' ' \ . ' ' . 

• - • £• Co±ten identifies three^periods of growth (p» 27) ' 

.1. 1919-29"one of idealism in which^ adult education was yegarded as an 
' , instrument of social reform * - ' 

,2, 1930-46~attempts made to adjust ideals with realities / ' ' 

3, 1947-64 — intensified movement toward greater, professionalism and 
institutionalization 

'II, Approaches to 'a definition (pp, 27-30) - ^ ' 

A. Since i930^s a trend toward greater precision in definition of adult; 

, education . . ^ * . • • * • * 

B. Confusion between the terms "adult education" and "continuing education" \ 
\. ^Continuing education — encompasses educator's function within the con- 
text of colleges and universities; identifys an. ideal ' 

2. Adult education — all other adult education activities outsid^e the 
- * university programs; - identifys a deliberate means 

3, Confusi'on between adult education, as a field of study and as .a field 
of educational practice * . . ^ . 

C* Is no universal* definition of a'dult education* 
, Definition by classification—Gale Jensen: regards adult learning activity 
as the universe or 'genus where two spect^s of activity that occur 'in 
different settings • ^ 

' 1. Natural socie*tal setting ^ • . ^ ' / 

2. In learning organizations * . . . 

^ Definition by s£ruct\ire -analysis (pp. 30-39): the. functional parts are 
adfentified^ de^scribed, and related^ to form a Gestalt or functional unit 
of which the points ar^ leadership*/ goals, content, -processes, "agencies, 
program areas, .and clientele \ * - ^ , * 

* / 1, Organizational' leSidership: different organizations demand different. 

* ^ " leadership: orgaaizations include graduate programs of ^dult educa- 
tioni government and philanthropic qrganizations, prof essional. - 
^ ^ associ^tioi?s . ' i . * , ^ - 

2. Goa3:s"four major'^goals for the. f ie^d ' ^ "* \ 

a. ^-Personal and^ family living competence 
; "t). Social and civic responsibility ' ' . * ^ ' 

/ c.. ' Self-fulfillment • ] ' , - ' \ 

' , dv Major issue — individual vs* societal neeq 
e. Occupational con^etence ' , . , 

^-t. Hallenbeck~"The goal of aSuit eduaatioh should be 'the mature 
• personality,' — further describes -as a person .who is, able to live, 
creatively with the persistant paradoxes of humtan -exist e;ice (p* 

^ ' ' 34) ^ ./ , ' : ' • . ^ 

3» Content— * In 1961-62* study by* Johnstone and Jlivera: one third' of all 
courses w^re vocational, one fifth were hobbies and r'ecreation, one 
' ^ . eighth. wdre general education, an^ f iVe ^perceni: each Were personal 
' ' development /^ybli'c and current affair^ and agricultui^ • _ 



4. .Processes: Verner^and Booth — three. separate elements, of ^)rocess 

a/ Method—way in which people ^are organized to conduct an' educational, 
activity — e.g. , ^.dlass, 'group '(discussion ' ^J^^ , . ^ 

b. ^ - Technique — the .way in^which the/instructional agent estalbfishes a 
• * relationship betweeri'the learW^r'^and lArning task... ' ' ' 

' j| . c. Device—extend? the ef fectivehe-ss pf method and .techniques but ^\ v 
w cannot itself iostruct ] ^ ^ , ' ' . \ . . ' 

d. Also need "to consider the factors of , individual leadership, 
" ■ ' agency bases^ prpgfam areas, and' adult cli^Yiteie. * . . / V 

5. Individual leadership—majority of .adult ^e^ucatioa i? supervised by 
people who have no real career identificatibn with the , field* 

6. Agencies involve^! in adult education: Knowles and V^rner outline four* ^ 
basic groups | . * « « . ^ ^ ' 

a.. Type I— Adult e<^^tion is a central funCtion-^e!g. proprietary - 
schools and incJi^endent adult education centers . - . 

% b. Type II — Primarily devoted to fulfilling educational needs ,of 

, youth, but as a Secondary* f uric t ion are trying to meet ed\^cati'Qnal 
^ needs of adults — e.g., commuiv4;ty colleges, 

c. Type III — Agencies that serve both ef^catioR-'attd-nQiv-education . 
needs, of the community — e.g., librari^s^^ * \ C ' 

d. ^ Ty.pe^lV — Agencies jserving special dntei^sts with adult education ' ^ 

as a subordinate functipn — e.g,, business and industry • , 

1 . Program areas — Use the term program instead <i)f ^the youth^ oriented 

term "ciprriculum" (p, 38)* * ^ \ ^ ' 

Adult clienteles-defined as "Anyone who has either discontinued or^ ^ 
« completed his formal education and is now trying to re-engag^ the ; 
educational process (p. 39)." . ' . ^ ' ' 

Defined by operation analysis— defined as "Adult education is a relation- 
ship between an educational agent and a learner in w^ich t^e agent seletts, 
arrangers, and, gontimously directs^ ^ sequence of progressiva, tasks-^ that - 
provide systematic e?c^erience*to achieve learning for those whose / 
participation in such activities is subsidiary and suppiemental to a 
primary productive roleV^^ society (p. 40)," ^ . * , * • 



PROGRAM DEVELQPMENT AND METHOPS 



Alford, Harold, J. "Assessements and Evaluation in Continuing Education: Four 
Quick and Dirty Devices/' Adult Leadership , 22 (April, 1974)^ J24-26. 

"VJhat continuing education administrators need is quick and dirty (lacking in ' 
sophisticated "stat^istical methods) feedback so they can improve programs in 
progress, replicate successful strategiej^, and eliminate ineffective elements 
(p. ^324)." ' . ' ^ 

Devices (p. 324) 

1. Participant daily diaries 

2,i Individual information -request forms 

3, End^of -course' performance contract 

4, Open-ended forced-choice evaluation questionnaire 

5, Provide for ' ^ 
dip Day by day retrospective record 

b. Immediate improvement of instruction. ^ " 

c. Longitudal measure of behavior change* 
cJ. Summative evaluation 

Daily di^ry'^. 324) . 

1, Is a tape r.ecorded by the participant 

2, Prograin director listens to tapes driving tc and from work 

3, Secretary transcribes critical passages for distribution to faculty or 
prugram staff 

Individual information request- forms (p, 324) 

1, Handed out at'class orientation 

2, "Jot down a quickie note request every time something occurs to you that 
. you think would be helpful to you individually or to the group -as a 

whole (p. 324),"' ■ " . • 

3, Program coordinator tries to respond to the requests within three hours 

End of course performance contract (p, 324^25) 

1, Written statement by each participant indicating vhat he has* learned in 
the course tshat can be- applied "t)ack^home" 

2. Provides a basis for longitjidnal ^ollow^up 

Summative questionnaire <p. 325) , ? . 

1, Given out at e^pd of clas^ and to be returned two or three weeks later 

2, Has five questions '* ' - ^ " 

a. Was the course responsive to your individual needs? Explain 
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b. What" was the^ single most effective learning experience in* the course 

for you? Why? ^. ' \ > , 

Cj. What was ,the single least, effective learning experience in the course 

' for you?' Why? . \' 

d. What one^ activity not included in the course wpuld you recommenj& we 
add in the future? Why? ^ ' ' . . 

^ e. . What is your overall ev^Iu^tion of the course? Why? 



Value of daily diary (p, 325) '.\ , . 

1. Provides material for comparison with end-of-course contract 

2. Cognitive transfer * , ^ " ' 

3. Records differences^ in participants' perception of events 

4. Reveals "changes in participants' evaluation of specific. Activities, and 
of the whole program , ' , • ' 

5. Provides a record of the group process ^ ' < ^ 

6. Gives some indication of^the emotional involvement of the participants 

Value of individua^'^information' request forms' (p, 325) 

1. Are not viewed by participarf€s as evaluation devices « 

2. Reveal gaps in cognitiye structure of course , suggest content additions 

Value of end-of-course performrince contract (p/ 325) 

1. A clear behavioral stateiSent that can be checked longitudinally 

2. Provi<3^s some indication, of the co^nitiv§ impact of the cour^^e 

Value of mail "bacJc? questionnaire (p. 326) . - 

1. " , Packs ^ maximum amount of useful information into a minimum of questions 

2. Provides specific insights into individual ^Jarticipant perceptions 

3. Provides information immediately useful for modifying the course 



Dowling, William D. and Raymond Taylor, "Planriing and the Adult Student in Non- 
Traditional degree Pro^ajns,^ Adult Leader ship ^ 22 (February, 1974)/ 272-75* 

Degree programs (p. 272) " 

1, _ Available for a number of years for adults who cannot study full-time on 
cait^us ^ ^ ^ . 

Independent* study . . 

Correspondence study ' 
Community college and private college programs 

"Learning or knowledge or expertise acquired by any means has not often 
been legitimatized by the degree granters (p. 272)." 



, 2. 

3. 
• 4, 



The student Cp.* 272-73) - ^ 

1. Alqre than 25% of adults in continuing education programs have enrolled in 

. degree programs — remains to be seen vJhether they are interested in degrees 
or just learning 

2. Problem in establishing admission standards 

3. . Students with narrow interests mi^t be selected by a faculty member with 

equally narrow interests 



'4-. Problem ©^assessing the value of "learning from life" experiences 

. ' ' • » 

The program (p. 273-74) . * . - 

,^1. Use of new resources encouraged ^ 
;\ a. Individualization of the course of study 

b. Need deliberate processes that would accomodate individual processes 
*. 2. Problem of reducing, costs — "We flaunt fate wh^n we try to persuade pthers 
that educational programs for adults will be cheaper and therefore -Viable 
^ '(p,i274)." t\. i ' , ' 

The faculty .{p\ 274) . * ^ ' ^ 

1. '.^Kight consider the use of a^ faculty committee of two or three to advise 

^'students - ^ • -> 

2\ M^ight GOns^Lder hiring a coordinator of resource location ^ ^ 

3; Should c^efully delineate criteria for selection of faculty members to 
work with ^'adults 

The institution ^<p. 274-75) 

^1. Each should consider th^ir track record concerning innovative practices 

2. Do not just jump onto the non-traditional education bandwagon without 
carefully plann|,ng courses and actions ' 

3. .boubtful that non-traditional degree programs will balance shakey budge|:$ 
* ^ , > 

Conclusions;^ (p;, 275) J- 

1. "The development of non-traditional^ degree programs^ in "those institutes 
'of Higher education which have the capability to do them^ well (p^ 275)-.^^'^' 

2. "The'^integrity of the adult and institution must be preserved in all 
innovative effojfts (p. 2750." * ' ' 



Griffin, Virginia ^ "Alternative Starting Points for Organizing the Program 

'into Courses, " pp. 10-29 in Thinking about Graduate Program in ft^uft Education 

Toronto: "^Ontario^^Institute for Studies in Education. September, 1971. 

ERIC:. ED 067 527 , . • I ' - ' 

. . ' ^ - • ' ^ 

Problem (pp. 10-11) ' - 

1. Have to decide what courses will be included in program 

2. .TOO often do not offer explicit rationale for selection of particular^, 
j courses 

Purpose of paper (pp.- 11-12) ^ • 

1. Listing alternative starting points for qrganizing a graduate program 
into coiirses- 

2. Help sharpen thinking about the selection of starting points 

Starting points (pp. 13-21) 

!• Apprenticeship to a wise man — no courses, but observatiorl — an intense 

one-to-one relationship 
2. Audiences--e."g. , classes on women, the poor, labor, illiterate — groups; 

vary widely so need to be studied separately 
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Basic competencies — learning to communicate effectively, tijderstand condi- 
tions under which adqlfS' learn ^ learninjg to be a leader, J' ,g 




,0 Basic concepts;j^^e,g, , anthropolog^ical , sociological: Assu^tion-^r^successgp; ,^ 
"f' fuL pj^actione^^^'must know and uSSer stand these ^^o-noepts , ^*fe ^ ^^^z 

5. / BagiC processek--e*g. , gathering .and Uj5ing.;^f ee^bae^ asking-- the ^toducti^^^^ 
question, assu^iption testing . V^^- ' ^*MVur.: ^^'^x 

6, Common practice — the usual, tracK-tional 
gram planning, small group proc^ses 

?• Competencies/faculty interests-r'each fac;yilty 

ization ♦ 
8'* Evolutionary community of scholars — no courses; *free-f loating leafhiog and 

- field work , * • ' v^. 
9. Geography and culture^s — study adult education in a particu^r arpa — a 

country, a getto, a region f ^ - 

10« Government concerns and finance — Assumption: governmenypriorities re- 

- fleet the most pressing social problems / ^^''^ ^ 

11. Institutions — study adult education as it exists in the dif fepsfit insti- 
tutions — e.g., colleges, churches, community colleges 

12. Problems in society — study the problems because adult education must 
' address itself to solving the problems * jk 

13. Job functions — study different adult education job functions — e.g., 
administration, teaching 

14. Problems of the individual in society — study in order to 

a. Help eliminate the problems 

b. Create new problem-solving approaches 
15*. Problems of the professional — e.g., how to motivate people, create change, 

meeting diverse needs of individual students 

16. Problems of stiideats — recognize that the learner is the best person to 
know what he needs and is ready to learn 

17. Prophets — analyze the minds of the most creative and productive members 
of the field • ' ^ ' , , 

18. Related disciplines — recognize that adult education is not yet a disci- 
pline, -but an applied field 

19. Research findings — recognizes ^ 
^ a. Need to look at hard' data 

b. Actual practices should be based on sound, tested' findings 

20. Time — study .adult education at "'particular points in history 

The program that grows from na more than two starting points is 6iore likely to^ 
be '(p- 22) ' \ , / 

1. A stimulating and productive learning environment 

2. Enable students to more quickly become responsible, self-directed learners 

3. Produce more competent professionals 

4. Provide stimulus for significant learning 

5. Enable faculty to better explain and sell adult^ education gradiiate 
programs \ - > 

6. Help sttident know actiially what program is and if he. wants to be a part 

of it' ^ ' . ' ^ 

, 'J 
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Integration 'of 'starting points Cpp. 22-26) 
1. Integrate with one another 

'2. Select with consideration made for the student, teacher, institution. 



. - y society/ *and subject matter 

3*. ' Give consideration to what want most emphasized' 



Johnson/ Eugene I. "Technology in Adult Education/" pp. 91-107. Chapter 6 in 
/ H$tndbook of Adult Education edited by Robert Smith/ George Ader/ and 
J*R. Kidd. New York; Macmillan Go. / 1970. 

Basic assumption of chapter : Selection of a^eaching method is relevant to a^ 
nximbe'r of variables — stage in program development/ character of the insitution/ 
nuirfDers ahd availability of participants, time, cost,^ access to special equip- 
ment {p. 91) 

Definitions (pp. 91-93) ^ , 

1. Methods — activities selected or developed by instructor to reach educa- 
tional objectives (e.g./ discussions) 

2. Techniques — attributes/ methods or procec^ures- to introduce variety/ focus / 
and clarity 

3..", Devices — refer to physical equipment to facilitate 'learning 

4. Terms must be used with sensitivity arxd common sense , ^ 

5. Different methods for individuals and groups 

New technology ^pp. 93-102) 

1. Computer — potentially the most significant: 5reatest^ value appears to be 
in individualizing instruction 

2. Broadcasting ' * / 
^ a. TV colleges 

b. Multiplex FM programming 

c. Slow scan TV — uses phone wijres to transmit still pictures at controlled 
intervals 

- d. Dial information retrieval systems 

e. Audiotape and videotape recorders — especially good for self study 

Role of the federal government (pi5.^ 102-104) 

1. Adult Basic Education — chief affect has been to bring people into pro- 
fessional training rather than introduce major changes in methodology 
and will probably continue in the 1970' s in terms of teachet retraining 

2. Arts^and humanities — National Endowment for the Humanities; has maintained 
effective progratns for the general pxiblic 

3. Training local public officials 

Conclusions (pp. 104-105) ' ' ' ' - ^ ! ^ ' 

1. The new techology generally cannot be easily fitted -into the existing , 
programs/ practices, and systems ' - . 

2. Obstacles ' • . 

a. Resistance' of professional personnel €o change 

b. Institutipnal and organizatiorfal rigidity 
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. ' • * , . ^ , ... 

• 3. Limxtations; finance, lack of access to new products, ^a^ck of training 
in. their us^ ' • ' • . * ^ ' 

* ' ' . • . • • 

Long, 'Hiiey B.* "Prospectives of .the Continuing Education Unit," Adult Leadership^ 
22 tFe'bruary , 1974) , 268-70-f\ , . ' • ' ^ 

/ ' ' ^ 

\ Article focuses attention oh (p. 268) . ' * ^ . . , . 

\ 1. ^Definition and background* of continuing education uni^ \ * . * 

^S, ^ 2. Possible "perceptions from the academic per>pective . " ' 

. ' • 3. Possible ^perceptions' firom .the ."user groyp" 'perspective ' * ./ 

4^. Possible - perceptions from the indivicjual le^rn^'^s perspective 

.-X^ • ' ' ' * ^ : , ^ 

' Def initioii^nd backgrouild ' (p.* 268-69) ' ' ' ^ . - ' ; 

^ Defined: ''Th^ continuing education unit is a standard unit of measure' • 
; fOir continuing education programs representating 10 contact IvDurs of. 
I participation in ^n organized 'continuing education exgerien£;e 'under 
^responsible sponsorship, "capable direction, and qualified instruction^' 
- . .'"redefinition evolved out of- the work of the National 'Taslc Force" 
in 1968 . ' - , 

2. ^Developments at this i>oint relate to accounting arid recording dimensions 
of the.CEU , ^ " . ' ' . ■ ' 

Impact on individual learners appears to have received the least at,tenti 



ion 



Possil51e perceptions from the academic ^>erspective (p. 269) 

1, Three perceptions ' ' / , , . ^ 

a. CEU perceived as a Standardized unit that.may*be an illegitimate ' 
- cousin or distant cousin to the credit hour ^ ' 

' ^ b. An accounting device not related to the credit hour • • . ' 
Arguments . .\ * • " „ v ^, , 

a. . CEU can ptovide^ a means of reco^ition arxd be ^tn eventual certif^ca^ 

tion instriiment , ' ■ . * ' \ - 

b. CEU^ also, perceived as ju'st a rerord-keeping dev.ice for Budgetary J 
reasons . . ^ \ ' ^ 

Possible perceptions for, the user g?:oup perspective 

1. User groups defined^ as those who use the CEU , as a me'asure of participation 

2, Perceptions . ,* • • . • 

a. May offer a way of documenting part icfpa tion ' \ ' - ' 

b. CEU a means for maintaining control over members - ' - " 
p. Usfe of can strengthen financial picture pf group 

d. Use of can mean quality control of education?- ^ ' ' *^ ^ 

e. CEU used as evidence of prof essioxxai improvement for re-certificaiion 

Possible -perceptions from the individual's perspective (p. 270) 

1. Positive perceptions — see CEU as providing a uniform standard ' ^- 
•2. Negative perceptions h ^ ' ^ 

a. Leaifning is important^ in and for itsei^.not for credit Incurs 

b. Believe that continuing^ education has advanced 'b^ond the credit hour 
mentality ' ' ' • 



c. Hold that "uniformity breedd mediocrity" ^ . "^'•^ " ■ 

d. Efforts to, measure quality will iroye continuing education 'into\pos,t--" 
^ " test area » ■ ' ' ' : 

Summary and conclusions ^(p, 270+) ' % ■ 

1. "The CEU m^y thus be best conceived as a multi-dimensional concept xrat^ifer 

^ than a uhi-dimensiohal concept (p, 260)," . ' 
2V CEU is valueless within itself' - \ 

3. "The. flexibility of the CEU may be one of its strongest attributes /• 

' (p- 270) . V 
4« /CEU personifies <the movement toward non-traditional education 
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McKenzie, Leon, "Simulation Games and Adult Education," Adult Leadership , 2'2' 
(March, 1974),. 293-95, ^ ■ ' 

Origina (p, 293.7 

1. . Today *s ^educational. games are directly descended from games invented by 
instructors of military education — e,g,, chess 
'2\ Play* and games have been employed throughout history as a means of ^ * 
' instruction r 
, 3.' Complex simulation games originated as early as 1798 / 
^ 4, Games simulating war and battle most popular at first then in 1950 's 
* . ^ bu^ness and industry, developed simulation games for management training 
5, Since 1950' s, t^ popularity of simulation games has reached a, peak among 
teacher's of chi^ldren and adolescents 

What"* is a simulation game? (p/ 293-94) 

1, According to Abt: "A game is essentially an activity that takes place 
among decision makers who are seeking to realize objectives within the 
framework of a limiting context (p, 293) ."--"A simulation game is an 

' activiti^ of decision makers, who^ are. seeking to gain objectives, under the 
constraint*of rules, in a make-believe world; • * • usually simulate 
real life, situations • • • (p, 293) •"' 

2, Basic elements of simulation games 

a. Game goals - 

b. A simulated 'Universe 

c. A scenario — description of the simulated universe 

d. profiles — describe player roles during the game 

,e/ Rules — norms which legitimize certain gaming behaviors 
-Resources — means used to attdin game goal 
• g. Game dividends or j^ayoffs 

3, The goai. of the game is J:he outcome that identifys the winner 

4, Simulated universe — the -make-believe world in which the games take place 

. ' ^, » * . 

instructional use as identified by TwelHer (p. -294) ^ ^ 

1, Present information (referential simiila^'tion) 

2. Elicit responses (contextual response simulation) , 

^ ' B* Assess , performance^ (criteron simulatiph) . . i 



Content areas- 294)" / ^ . ' ^ 

•n* Contfeht ^eas — generative graimars and the scientific method, innovative 

urban plcinning, concejxts in the field of genetios, interaction between* 
^ ' science and politics in d'esigning the future, presidential politics, 

development of questioning skills/ survival in educatipnal institutions,^ 

changes in •a*' developing society, drug education, and tK^ principles of 

nutrition . 

'2. ^ Kir^ds of games — resolution of conflict, teacher preparation, for the 

inner city, family. .financial management, workings of the stock roarkej:,'' 
processes of ecology, -vfomen's. liberation, decision ma3crng in'a small 

' «- coinmunity ' < ' ^ ^ * 

' » , 'v ^ ' ; ' ' ■ - ^* ' ' 

Games and learning (p. 29^) ' ' ■ , . . ' - 

' Generally, are,"ef ffective educational tools 

2'. Based on a number .of significant learning principles 
^. - Arve highly motiyatiag^. - , ■ ' 

b. Invite ' active J2a^ticipat ion in the learning process- ^ , \ 

^ c. Facilitate learfterin't^action 

d. ■ ^courage decision Thoking and problem solving 

Games and adults (p. 294-95) \ 
.1. Value*of play for middle-aged 'adults'; expend surplus energy, neea f pr ^ 
relaxation^ outlet for emotionai -tension, need to identify and construct 
other personality patterns ■ ' ' 

2. A gratutious .assumption that simulation games are only for children 



Game design J(p. 295) 

1. consult Zukj^rroan and Horn'.s The Guide £0 Simulations/Gaiaes for Educatioa 
and Trainiiag - . * . . ^ ' / . 

. 2, Time and effort needed to <5esi^n own gai?ies ^ut is a highly enjoyal^le 

activity • , v ' . . 



Parker, Glenn M. "Getting Your Adulf Education Program Started/" Priorities 
in Aduit, Education edited by^ David Rabdh. New^Yprk: Macmillan Co-v 19-'7.2 

Defining the job: ' include what groups experts Of .^leader and what the leader 
y/ants to 4o in his position (p'. 108) . ^ ' ^ ' * , 

f 

Define the community} determine who is to be served (pp. 109-11) 

1. Define basic target group then periferal group 

2. Programs which involve training in specific skills are most appropriate 

» 

Chegk available resources;-see what is already being dtone in. the community; 
attempt to avoid duplication (pp. 111-12). j ^ ^ ' 

Assessing needs (pp/ 113-21) 
* 1. Should have continued recycling of the needs assessment process 
. 2. Survey needs priqr to program initiation 
a. Questionnaires ^ 



, Survey interviews: use mei^hers ofJ'Jbargj^t.groiyDs as 4^terviewers 

c. Group needs, asseSCTient 'program ' , - ; ' ' • 

d. Observe group "in § real meeting ; ^'\h - ' ^ , ' * ^ 



Planning program (pp. 121-26) ' ' ^ - . ^ 

1. CaU it; their pr&gyam * » ^ • ' , . 

2. Setr goals^^ list e^qpected'^utcopRes — should be clear and specific in,^ terms 
^of the participant * ' ' ^ ^ ^ \' ' i ' 

*3i Prepare curriculum — sho\d.d 'clearly 'define direction. - 
, ■ 4." Get-* toaining* resources : people and xnateri^ls " , • ' 

5*. Locate meeting rooms , / ' ^ ' ' . 

6. Gather supplies and eguiwnent ^ - . 

Design an evaluation system to measure degree to yhich objectives were 
^ettand pote '-'what things worked welL ^^t^d which did'not-^-sources^ Of 
, evaluation ■ . , ' 

a. Participants — use questionnaire^ te^ts, note behavior changes 
^ b. 'Speakers a"nd trainers: ha<^e them record their evaluations * 
'c. ^Leader,: record evaluations and keep careful records 

Advisory consnittees (p'. 126) ! . » ^ . ^ ' ■ ■ 

-Jft^. A working^ committee cap provide use^yl ideas and feedback 
^j^* Composition ought to^ be weight^ in -favor of the participants, 

3. The committ^ task should be described in detail r- " ' ' " 

4. Meetings Should be brief, and well planned 

5* Mail materials ^head of meetings ^ . 

Vessgrif L<L. "Adult Education Projects in SijalJ Group Settings,'* pp'. 129-166. 
' Chapter 6 in Priorities in Adult. Educatp-oh edited by_ David. Bl Rauch, liew 
York:' Macmillan»Co. , -1972 . V ' v • • - « " 

Small group defined: ' group' with ?0-30 m^U^ers ^who will cqntinue to be with each 

other on occasion over a period- of time (p. 130) '.f ' • . - / * 

1. Becomes a group when members share jone or more common ^oals *' 

^ Leader 'alda group^ in 'getting and aJktaining goals on a cont'inuihg ba^s 

Grqup process (pp. 131-33) — ifesk function^T * must b6 perform^U for the continued 
existence of group;^^ include - * ' . 

1. Production of satisfaction * ' , " 

*2. Introducing new ideas; clarifying and elaborating. - \ , 

'3. Opinion seeking and givihg / ' 

4. Consensus takilig ' . ' % " » 

5, Group goals support maintenance of structure; must set goals* and make 
forward progress . . " . ^ \ ' * ^ ' - / 

■G3?fcup effectiveness — determinants (£y..'133) 1 T , ' v 

,1. Satisfaction of members • * 

2. flaintenance of ^roup -unity " ^ f 

3. Marntepance of positive group^ climate . , 



• • ■ " . ' • • • - . 
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Problems with groups (pp, 134-38) ■ * • . • 

^1, Pcpdithy, indifference/ inciecision or disagreemjent • * ^ 
2* Means of resolution . ■ . , 

a. Various types of pressure — can be ineffective .t)ecause of incomplete 

* \ membership and crosscurrents in group \ . " ^ 

b. -Leader as a forc^ for change • . ■ ^ " 

Reexamination of group code and customs 
d. Reexamination of social structiire — how "equal" are members 
fe. Pi-ogram content — is it serving a limiting or expanding purpose 

The leader (pp. 138-^2) . . ' ^ , / \ 

1. Concepts of leadership 

a, ,Act of influencing others 

b. » Process of aidipg group to set and attain goals 

c, ' Differences are the result of different leadership styles^-e .g, , * 

relationship-oriented/ task-oriented - . 

d. Factors to be 'considered ' 

(1) Leader-member relationships — kinds. of leadership that e^ist 

(2) Task structure — degree to which jobs are organized and defined 

(3) Position power-r-degre^ to which leader has control 

2. Leadership functions ' ^ 
a . Leader must be ' 

(1) Identified with the group 

(2) Acceptable as a* leader to the group 

(3) Considerate person concerned with group welfare 
■(4) GenercCte enthusiasm and^che^rfulness 

(5) Exhibit stable emotions - . . * * 

1 ' (6) Be concerned about his effect pn others - , ' 

^ h* Leader must do • - , ^ 4 - * ' 

(1) Help group pull together 

(2) Create pleasant atmosphere - " ^ 

(3) 'Aid group in problem arialysis v. * / ' 
/ 't{4) Assist group irf achieving goals 

(5) Help initiate new ideas and projedts ^ ' * 

t ' . ^ (6) See that everyorfe knpwswhat is happening 

(7) ■ Establish structure for group ' ^ ^ 

Planning concepts (pp. 142-47) ^ , 

1, "Planning is a decisicJn-making proces§ (p: 142)." 

2. Sources of 'dbjectives-^learners, experts - ^ ' ' ' 

^3* Involve peoi)Je-^ who are going to take pa^t in, the program, in the planning 
4. Identify key' leaders in tar^get gratig who^ can supply ideas' » ' 



Planning procedures' (pp. 147-50) 

-1, St^ep I;'' determihation of t^ie sxtua€ion ' 



tLe 

2. 'Step -videntif ic^tion" o!E rteeds and problems * 

3. Decisions about objectives and goals — classify objectives; ttiose based 
^pn tjie needs and interests df meipbers as. individuals^ of the group,/and 
of thefcommunity , 

4'; Should continue\tWq parts-rcontent/and behavior 
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Objectives (pp.^ 150-53) ' • * • . 

1. Become, the program base . . > * • • , - / ^ 
2.. Behavioral aspect — thinking, feeling, acting'- - ^ - 

3. Concepts — the base units by which people think , • . • ^ 

4. Two levels to intellectual behavior !" ^ 
^ a. Knowledge — knowing that something 'exists 

^ ^ p. Under s*tanding — being able., to think with, a doncept, to apply it to ^ 
new situations , ^ / ^ 

,6. As a result of, the learning process, ^material must be learjied- and 
. behavior must, be developed 

Concepts of learning (pp. 153-55) . ' ^ T . , ^ * 

' 1. Practice — means through- which behavior is learned 

2. j?^Reinforcement— ?means of lee<^back, follow-up a* part ^ ^ ^ * 

3. Jsatlsfactlon — must be present for learning to be "effective , - ^ ^ 
4.. Learning curve . ' . . , - ^ ^ ' , 

a. Learping at first slow, then' rapid, then slow 

b. Retention — normally goes down quickly; concepts remembered longer 
than facts ' 

5. .Material highly applicable to individual's probJL ems .will be learned npre^^ 
' readily - * ' ^ * * ^ , 

6. Different learning experiences can produce tKe same behavior changes 
. 7. No one best method tp.use in teaching 

8. If more thap one sense involved, the learning experience is more 
efficient ' ^ ^ ' - 

9. A variety of repea^#!ed exposures to an idea enhances learning 

Teaching procedures (pp. 155-57) - ' - • 

1. Identify cphcept^ — define knowledge to be learned, qrganizd maJberial 

2. Stage 1 — knowledge acquisition ' ' , * ^ 

3. Stage 2 — moving toward understanding . , . ^ . . t 

4. St;age 3 — help learner evaluate adequacy of behavior 

Useful methods and techniques (pp. 157) ^ - . ^ * • * 
^1. No one best method o.f teaching . * , . 

'2. Types; clinic, forum, film forum, panel idiscuss^on, symposium, workshop, 
' aiscussi6n* groups, role playing . • . < 



S,emas, Philip'' W. "'Workers' Sabbaticals 'Eyed ^s Key to Lifelong Education," 
Chronicle of Higher ^Education , .VIII (March 18, 1974), p. 1+. 

* I- ' ' ' 

I. Introduction (p..l) . - • 

A. kuropean experience called workers' sabbatical being s-tudied in U.S. 
as a possible means through which to reduce V6rker dissatisfaction- and 
a declining desire among youth t6 attend college 

B. Twenty-nineth National Conference on liigher Education (Chicago) : 
Speakers assailed the traditional idea that people should be educated' 
Vhen young, work as' adults, and enjoy a life of leisure updn becoming 
'old ' ^ ' • 
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C* GerroaAy/, France, and Bfelgiiiin have the worker sabbatical prpgrams — 
paid educational leaves iinanted, by government and employers 

1. In 1972; 10% of Trench workers took part in the program 

2. Thus far, devoted primarly to short, .predominantly professional » 
training courses ' ' , , 

3. In Ejorope, a growing demand for the right to further education; ' 
not yet really felt^in U,S^» though 

II. Problems created by separation between education and work (pp, 1 & 2) 

A** Work i« the only fully legitimate activity for adults. Those who do 
. ^ not work suffer economically ah^ psychqlogically from their seccJnd- 
. class citizenship " ' / 

B. One~shot educational opportxinities likely may cause a yariety*of 
• consequences throughout life 

C. . Current system has segregated the generations; Youth in- school; adults 

at work; and elderly cut of f^ from mainstreamtas they increasingly live 
in leisure communities ' , - 

D. System perpetuated by desire to, minimize unemployment for white,** 
'middle class males: keep kids in school; forced retirement 

E. Vforkers complain of absence of on-the*job learning; ethics .of conform^ 
ity and obdience, not inquiryv |>redominate ^ . • ^ 

F. "No 'productive relationships * have been established between educators 
and business and union leaders (p, 2)," 

' G* Few colleges give credit for wOrk experience; en^^loyers fail to 
encourage continuing educa«tion for low-HLevel employees- 
f*ew transitions exist between* schbol-work-retirement^ 
• I. Fiftancial value of education is beiny challenged 

II* Steps to rectify situation 
A, Role of bolleges 

1-. Make undergraduate, education more relevant to jobs 
.2» continue the liberal ar-ts trad^tibn, but iir5>rove it , 
3. Establish specific programs aimed at specific groAips 
- B. Role of professional schoola 
, 1. ^Bring knowledge to b^ar , on practical problems 

' 2.^ Separate granting of degrees from credentialin^ so' education can 
beconle m6re leatning-centered, and less licence oriented 



Schmidt, Warren and ElWin V. Svenson, "Methods in Mult Education," pp.' 
' 92-95. Chapter 9 in Handbook of Adult Education edited by, Malcolm S* 
JCnowles. Chicago, 111,: Adult Education AsscJciation of* the U;S#A,, 1960,^^ 

I, * Questions (p. 82) * , ^ ' 

* A* "What are th^ conditions, v^ich -facilitate adult 'learning?" , . 

b; -"Do differeht education^il objectives^ require different methods?" 
C, '*How should methods of ''adult education differ from those of institu- 
tionalized elementary, secondary or higher , 'education?" 



Background (pp. 82-3) « * 

A. ^ Beginning in 1920, adji;lt educators began experimenting with methods 
' uniquely designed to facilitate adult learning- . 

B. . Found that the adult learner does differ Significantly from the child 

learner— tthe adult ' * 

1. Has more and different quality of experience' 

2. Is re^dy to learn different things 'than children because is develop 
mentally ready -to dp so ' ' 

3. _ Tends- to be more autonomous ^ 

4. Interested in immediate usefultiess of newknowled^^e 

Conditions for learning (pp-- 83-93). " . , . , 

A. ' Understanding an:d. accepting objectives and procedures — must make* 

objectives suf f rcie/itly clear 

B. Making ideas available — depends on the presence and communicatipn of 
ideas - . , . . s 

1. M^y be in the form' of new facts and observations « 

2. May come from^'the learner himself 

3. May come from books," * 

C. Focusing ideas and experiences — relate to objectives, help learner to 
^ee relationships ' . , 

D. Integration of ideas with learner's past experiences — 'can build bridges 
between new ideas and known e:q>eriences 

E. 'Facilitating, a climate for learning 

F. Methods for .creating conditibns for learning , 

1. Orientation of l^arjiers by leaders is -a key responsibility 

2. Mehtods*' for orientation^ . ^ / 
(a) orientation talk with visual aids, discussion, and follow-up ' 
ih) ' Informal orienfation sessions 

3. Methods for making ideas and experiences available 
(a) Single-person-based experience 

M) Speech' or lectxire — most Widely used method 

(2) Speech with audience |5articipatiori--question and answer, 
buzz, groups, reactifOn panel ; 

(3) ? Interview 

'{b) Expression of ideas* by more than one" person 

' (1) Symposium — two or more speakers prfesent different infor- 
: mation t*he same subject; uses moderator 

(2) -Panel discussion 

(c) Experiences that focus on the learner as the^ major source of 
.v^ program content 

' " ' (1) Problem census — learning group asked to establish 
pr;Lorities - ' - 

(2) Dramatic presentation 
^ ^ (3) Case study- - 

*• '/ (4) Analysis of group 'experience — used to produce insights 

about learning ' ^ * .\ , ^ 

(d) Other resources: field trips, reading materials, films and • 
0* TV presentations ^ . , ^ ' 
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Gl Methods for bringing ideas and experiences into focus 

1. Steering committee ^ \ ' ^ " ]^ 

2. Thread person function-^ne individual (e.g., chairman)^ persohifys 
the unity of the proga^am * 

3. Observer-summarizer —assign one or more people to devote their 
attention to particular aspect^ of the learning situation then 
report to the group'^^^' v. 

4. Informal "psyche" groups — groups of same individuals that meet 
regularly to share experiences 

5. Focusing sessions _ 

H. Me+">^M5 to aid learner in integration of program ideas into past* 
experiences . ^ ^ ^ 

1. - ^Practice activities — enable learner to try out new skills 

2. Simulated field situations-^-play role then explajfla actions 
^ 3. Projects and field work — still are practice activities 

4. Learner-centered interview^, discussions, and questions—integrate 
ideafe through. articulation 

5. Time for reflection — an absolute necessity 



IV. Creating a climate which facilitates learning (pp, 90-93) 

A. Must give attention to the psychological, intellectual, and physiologi- 
cal fenvironirfent 

B. ' mthdds - „ • • ' ' ' ^ 
Acceptance and recognition 

inquiry and experimentation — all learning is such 
Inforinality-formality--find right level , 
Cultural island7-s6me learning best accomplished in residential 
arning centers 
Steps in developing an adult learning experience 

1. Assess needs, and state objectives 

2. Iderrtify available .resources and their limits 

3. Splicit sources of ideas 

4. "Develop general design and select method to reach goals 

5. Orient learners and leaders to purpose of learning program. ^ . 

6. Plan for evaluation * * ' ^ 




Current, 4.ssues in adult education methods (pp. 93) 

A. Should th^ departure poi'nt for learnir^ be people^^'or subject matter? 
Are major goals in adult education proems or information cen=^ered? 
Is .there a single best method or methods for achieving a learning goal? 
How should responsibility for^progr^m development be shared?-* ' ' 
Kow fully scheduled- should a program be? ' ^ " • 

What constitutes effective, meaningful learner participation? 



B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



Smith, Robert M. "A Ca'se Study of a Programming Failure," Adult Leadership , 
22 (Februarry, 1974), 266+. ' " . 

Case history of a metropolitan area university which offere\a a mid-life 
arVternatives course for over-40 males 
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1. ^ourse described in c^taltfguei mailed to 3^000 people > ,^ 
. ^ 2, Spot promotions in newspaper , advert isemerf^'^y X^Alo and announce-* 
''j^' ments,, pigiblic service ^announc^ents, ahd talk shows- ^ '^.^ 

^3. . Unde'rwh^5ining rei^Sonse to thisXq^refully planned course 

Why,.did it fail^ . " * - ' * ' ' : ' . ^ *■ , ^ 

1. ^ P^erhaps overpriced C$*60>00" for ^^ix weel&s) • " 

2. '.Men md^re reluctant than^women to admit their need for heXp^ coun^eiing 
' or self-understanding ' .^y^^ ^ ^ 

3. „ .Course description in actuality negative arid punitive*''-te}a<Js to. put- 
^ . . , "prjospfective participant oh t^e defensive - s*. 

4; Le.arner is not promised specific revards o^^putcbmes ■ ^ . ^ 
5. Course description ?eems to imply that an individual must liave a 



variety of problems in order to 'enroll ' " 
.Perhaps course was /'ahead of its time**^" 
^ 7.» Publicity problems . . , * 
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'f. Institutions and organizations 



Griffith, William S. "Adult Education Institutions," pp. 171-89, ^ CHapter 11 
in Handbook of Adult Education edited by Robert M. Smith, George f'. Ader, 
and J.R. Kidd» • .New York: Macmillan Cow, 1970. ^ 

Chapter conyeys general and specific" information about institutional forms and 
arrangements for adult education (p, 171) , . . < i^- 

ii 

.Variety .of ma jor; "adult education institutions (pp. 172-73) 

1. The history of adult education is, reflected in the. growth and demise of 
^institutions serving special "interests ;> > ^ 

'* 2> The majority of adults learn in institutions^ pot usually regarded as 
^ - . "^duit educational institutions 
3. adult education in a pluralistic society^^ought to be pluralistic 

in aim, in content, and in method (p. 173)," * , - 

Approach^-s to -Ife^'ring with the variety of institutional ,fprms (p. 174-76) 
1. Classification approach ■ 

^ \ ,a. 'Houle: " two gi^oups — institutions' that are, primarily educational and 
' .those that are partly educational * * / 

b. Associations ,pf adult educators oriented *to five bases . 

(i) Sponsoring ^agency : ^ adult-; educators identified with a 'particular 

• ^ /'y^|>inejthod ' - / ' ' - ' ■ 

{2)"^*t:ontent; adult educator^ who. have a commitment to -a 'particular 
' / message » , - . . - 

(3) Method: adult e(3uca.tors who are^ committed to a particul^^ 

• ■■ method" 

(4) Pl^ce: adult educators forrhing grpups on the basis of their ^ 

' ' > • concern for a given geographic -area " , 

2. ^ - (5)^ ^Clientele: adult educators who form groups on the hasih of 

^ ' . their .identification with^ a particular 'ciientele . ,^ ' >^ 
* ^ (6) Edticators who^ belong to these (different grpups experience some 

- 'signi£icaht differences regarding^ ^ ^ ^ [ 

' '^^ f*^' (a) . Propess of program development . - * ' 

^ ' J ^ i{b) Proc^xares for securing resource's * . ^ 

r'**. ' ^ , , Mc) -Methbds of evaluation . . /'* \ 

^ ' 'r-J ' >''^\ Routines for program mo'dification- / " _ 

y ^ ^ '-'(ej. Procedures for arriving, at objectives . 

,,2. Developm*ental model approach {p..l76) - «' - ^ 

^" a. William Griffith: sought to develop a .growth modei / ' . . 

b/ At present, not refined for practical use" ^ 
3, Making use of idle facilities ^ ' *; 
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4. . Public school adult education gains its. strength from taking education 
to the people (p. 177) 

Interinstitutioffel coordination (pp. 178-79) ^ ' 

1. Currently is primarily the result of the working of the free enterprise, 
system 

Only tax support will .make adult education available to- all - 
Adult educators are beginning to realize tt>at the autonomy of their 
organizations may be enhanced through cooperation with other organiza- 
tions 

4, The 'uncoordinated approach to adult education has caused students to / 
hav^^ quite a task sorting out programs ' (• 

Adult education councils, and neighborhood "denters (pp., 179-80) 

1. Adult education councils being developed in spme pities — some/'Securing 
foundation backing " \ 

2. However, government' feupp6r;fced information centers seem to hold promise 
• of being a better program — ig likely to develop because - . - * - 

a. Council models have not been economically viable 

b. If legislators* view adult education as a means to accomplish sociarl 
purposes, they will vote funds ^ 

Federal and state government influences (pp. 180-85^) 

1. -Have -developed and supported adult education institutions 

2. 1914 Smith- Le\^r Act created Cooperative Extension in the land grant 
colleges ' " '/ ^ * ^ ^ . • . 

3. Legislative attempts to strengthen community cpllege programs has led^'to 
a reduction in genejral coiranunity programs 

.4. Need approach that will reward institutions for creating prpgrams not 
alread^ in -existence * , ' > * ' ^ ^ ' 

5, Problem: needs-.perceived by^iJLegislatorssare not always. the same as' 
those perceived by adult ".educators " ' \ - 

6, Higher ^Jc^ducation Act of 19^5 — federal support of special projects rafher 
than programs ^ ' ^ * « ' ^ . ' 

Insti^J>ional perspec^tive of-vgvaluation (pp. 185-86)^. ' , ^ * >^<s- 

1, Aditl^ Educatidri- Associa\dorf 6f tJ.S. says too often .program evaluatiohs** 
. have.'^ot mea^uired progress -towcird student goals, but^ have Bjec-eiy been' * 
^ head counts ^ v , " " ^ , 

'/2. ' Lack^ p'f evaluation ^is incom^tible with developing,^rofes^ionalisiir' 

Prof^ssionalism and the ins^titutional structure of 'adxfLt. education (p, 186) 
^ Adult education has^J^e^n more of a movement than a profession — ha^^ ^an 
" '^eab^ehce of universmiity-''^* . ■ * ^ , ^ - * 

'2/ PrcJblepnr: Acceptable , professional 'stangt^rds ne^'d .defining" 
/'I. Ij^cJc of 7^ professional society » - , ^ ^~ ^ ^ ' ' 



Johnston,' Lynn D- "The New Setting in New -York/' pp, ^22-31. In Adujt Part- 
Time Students; Individuals in Higher Education ed, by Jerrold I. Hirsch. 
.Proceefdings of an^APGA convention workshop.^ March 26-3b, 1972, Washington, 
,D.C, r r American College Personnel Association, March. 28, 1972, 59 pp. 
'?RIC: ED 070 981- . . • 

$. . 
Changes ,in the educational system that affect adult education 

"'1. , Alternative g©als for edycati^on * » ' " p 

2. - New varie1:jf and acceptance for^ instructional technology > 

3. A;new look at;^ class gize and "its. impact on educational exgerience * 

4. Traditional views of academic schedules and sequences are Veing questioned 
5v Alternative' means of financing education are being considered 

6\ New .physical facilities designs r , , 
7. Alteration of .admission^ criteria- ' ' ' . ' 
, 8 . Counseling becoming a inore .integral part of the academic program .. 
9^. Criteria for staff selection and reward are changing (p, 2i3>,- ' » 

SUNY at Brockpqrt ; Instutit^d^^ as par^ of its changes,' the B,A. of" Liberal 
Studies prograiq Which is a special baccalaureate curriculum designed for adults. 
Its academic goals jcnay be .obtained largely through various forms of independent^ 
study — has few^ residential requirements and is administered by the university's 
Office of Continvling Education (p. 24) . - / 

;l> The degree progr^ is based on the assumption that-adults are different 

from the young ^student,* the crucial difference being the degree qf * 
. amassed life experience (p\ 24) . . ' . 

2-/* "The adult enters college with intensely serious lajotivation* , • . His/, . 
.motivations, moreover,^ are not only- more serious than that of the younger . 
^college student, but are also more diverse (p. 25)." 
3* ' Curriciiljum • ■ , . 

- a, ^ Believe that" to require*^ aft adult to, pursue a curriculum planned for 
^ V t:he younger CQllege student is inappropriate^ — "We believe it is more 
valid for him to be guided into the discipline: and integration which 
^ he ^eeks within a curriculum built on his accumulated life experience 

(p. 24)." " ^ 

^ •> » 
.b. Is divided into four areas of stydy 

Social 'Scie^nce Area Humanities"' Area . ' ^ . > . ' 

'Natu2:ai%^Science Area ^ Integrating Area • • 

' One fo.ur'th^of the adult students' studies are completed ^n each area 

(p. 25K ' . ^ ' ^ : 

c; The four study areas are composed' .of three parts: A period* of 

* in<iividual:,study, *an area seminar /""^nd an area project (p, 25),^ 

d/ *In each area, the <jhoice-*pf 'Content is as brdcid as the atea permits 

ani is student selec^ted as.^re_the tp.me ^^checJules and sequences in 

coPbultation with student ^dvisdrs (p. 25). "^^^ 

e/ Seminar section': Is dQs^i^ned -to acrcomodate studerfts who are employed 

fuli-tiJiie,\ seminars ' are scheduled in either a series oS.^weekend 

meetings or in atcompact three 'week period (p.' 26). 

. f • Students msiy^ fulfill the requirements of portions of the 5e^ee 

*, *^«Jprogram by taking courses*t^t other institutions" <p. .26) . 
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Empire College Program ;. NO cafop$s; only a central office at Saratoga Springs 
!• Operates from a series of^ learning centers scattered throughout New York 
seate. (Rochester, Albany, and , New York City with plans %o open 20 
others) — are resource centers which organize the various resources of 
the community in which they exist to meet the educational needs of their 
students — resources must be organized in a way to facilitate the crea- 
tion and comple'tition of an educational program (p. 26), 
2. Offers A.Aj. and B.A. degrees (p. 26), 
3^ After being admitted 

a. Students undergo an orientation^ to the learning center - 

b. Identify self with one of the faulty members at the center and be^in 
creation of their, study program \ 

, ' Study ^program written into a contractual agreement between student 

and mentor"^ — outlines course of study, evaluation methods, time 
s'equenpe (p. 27) . . ' _ " r * ' 

4, Three ntodes of learning e:q)eriences * ' , ' 

a. Disciplinary mode — for students who wish to pxirsue a specialized ^ 
body 6f knowledge. . > - 

b. Holistic node — allows the student to work in several areas of know--/ 
ledge and to employ various interdisciplinary methodologies. 

c. Experimental mode — includes a number of diverse activities which 
generally are not part of the resources of" the learning center 

. (p. 27)": ' . . : ' , ' ■ 

Regents Extended Degree Program ; Is a'n outgrowth of t:he successful 10 year 
old College Proficiency Examination Program for people" who were unable to 
attend classes but acquired knowledge equivalent to that taught on the campuses 
— ^obtain college credit through this program ' • ' 

1, The new regents- program will be open to anyone who is interested-,and 
has no requirements of age, residence, or prior preparation (p. 28). . 

2. Offers an A. A. and a B.^. in Business Administration- as well as an A,.A. 
in* nursing (p. 28). ■ • ^ ^ T 

'3. Degree requirements ' can be met in a number of vays 

a. ^Taking required courses from regionally accredited colleges and ^ 
' universities 

b-. .Successfully completing college level proficiency exams. 

c. Request special assessments if eAams^are not available (p. 29). 



Lang> Daniel R. "Ar^ the Lights Going out in Evening Colleges?" pp. 32-39 i | 
In Adult Tart -Tim^ Students; Individuals in Higher Education ed. ^ by Jerrold 
I. Hirsgh.^ Proceedings of an APGA convention workshop/. March 26-30, 19'?2. 
Washington, 'D.C. : American College > Personnel Association, March 28, 1972. 
^ 59 pp. ERIC; ED 070 981. ^ ^ ^ - . 

Advocates, the creation of a two-college Concept in, which the" separate evening col 
legetteth^s all the rights, privileges'", and responsibilities normally charac- 
teristic of a day school or college.^ The evening dean .would only be responsible 
to a provost, dean of- faoulties, or college .president , {p. 33)* 
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Conclades from his own experience and^ responses froih. 23. persons associated with 
evening colleges that**. . . the ttaditioital evening college will almost crom- 
pletely, disappear in the not-too-distant future because of changes now takihtr 
plac^ in higher education , (p. 33)." - ' ' ^ - * 

"The dominant factor that determines the success or fail\ire of an evening pro- 
gram is the at<titude of the pr^esident and other top administrators , and the^ 
attitude of the day dean and his faculty (p. 35)." 



Problems associated with placing evening programs under the administration of 
day, deans j . - 

1. Evening programs- slowly are phased out. ^ ' • 

2. ' Evening programs die from neglect. 

3., Incompetent full-time professors often are assigned to the evening pro- 
gram or part-time off-campus instructors are hired for the purpose^- 
mkny'of which are inadequately prepared to teach evening college * 
;\ courses.^. , ' 

4. * Inexperienced, gradvrate teaching assistants are assigned 'to ^e night 

classes. \^ , - ^ ^ 

5. Inadequate. budget ingr-money is pumped into th'vfeay program at the expense 
' pf the evening program. 

6. Ilestricted admissions — being expected to go through the same admissions 
proceedures* as day students often bars many adults frofti entering the . 
evening programs. , " ' - 

.7. Night ''faculty is^^^e^ giveji the day overflow classes; therefore have 

less time to devote to the evening classes. . * ^ 

8. Student personnel services^ are almost completely lacking for evening , 

' r- ' Students'. • ' , ■ ' - * 

9. Evening students often receive unsuitable counseling from sta^'ff .members'" 
who only are prepared to meet the needs .of day students (p. 35}. 



Okes, Imogene E. Adult Education in the 'Public Education System,. States « 
Summaries^ 1968-69 and 1969-70. progress ..Report . Washington, .D.C. : U.S. 
Office of Educatipn, Itovember 16/ 1972. 4 pp. ERIC: ED 070 919. 

Every state and OAitlying-area are included in the report- Only state-prgvided 
data are repotted. Survey j::onducted un^er the auspic^es of NAPCAE ajid the / 
National >CD^ihCil of State Directors of Adult Education (p. 1). 

^ ' ^ , ^ . ^ . ' 

1947-48, /ejirollmen4:s in public school adult edupatioit amounted .to 1.49% 5f 
the U.s'. residential population.: The figure rose t0 2*70% in 1955-57; and to 
4.18^ for. 1968-69 (p. l)o. ' . ^ 

I'lN THE, 1-YEAR PERIOD FROM;1968-69 TO 1969-70, ADULT EDUCATION. ENROLLMENTS INT^ 
THE-PUBiJiC EDUCATION. SYSTEM INCREASED 10. 8%~SEVEN TIME? FASTER THAN THE 
^INCREASE- XN ENROLLMENT EOR CHILDREN IN THE SAME TIME Cp- 2) . f * ' 



. ■._ . ,, ■ . ' . • 

study revealed that there" were about a million more registrations in public 

school adult education than registered students in colleges and univarsities. 

More^ than 8 million adults were reporljed enrolled in adult education in tjie 

public system in 1968-69: 

15,3% io community ^'college adult education 
30^ % in adult vocational education ^ 
15 • % were fullvtime students spending' m6re than 15 hours a week' in 
class (p, 2) . . 

Increases in adult education staffing' did not keep pace with enrollments! The 
percentage increase from pne year to the next in the niomber of teachers was 
*9.2% as compated to 10.84% increase in numbers of adult students (p. 2). 

Author concludes, that "As population shifts .so that there are more persons in 
adult age brackets, and as" better edupated adults see^c more education, *and as 
school districts consolodate and become larger and have more resources, it 
would appear that adult education in the public education system is -bound to 
. grow. '(p. 3) . " , ■ ' . ' 



^ R^ich, E)avid I/. The Dallas Publig" Library Independent Study Project . 

. Sponsoring *agency: Cc^xoncil 9a Library 'Resources, Inc., Washington, D,C* 
August, 197^1^ 21 pp.," ERIC: 'ED 068 121. 

' * Reports on the involyement of the Dallas Public LijDr^ry with the College-Level 
Examination Program .(CLEP) (g. 2-5). " . . • 

^1. Library to act as a centet for CJ^EP inforjjiation and provide assistance^ 
' ^ to CLEP candidates , ' * ' ^ 

2, ' Library* concerns ^ - . , ' 

a, Wbuld this be an ^appropriate rol^ for the, library? , 
, Jd* ^^uid the library be accused of 'transgressing on the professional 
• ' ^ educators'* territory? * . i ^ 

. 3.^ Southern Methodist University offered suppprt and /^peciar academic 
' * • ^"services - • ' ' -/v 

' B*unctiorjs^ Of the Jibraty, acfcprdir^^to the^ proposal (p. '5-6) ' . , * ♦ 

1. Seii/e^ as an iixfbrmation center fo^ the' examination ^program, of CLEP . 

2. Serve as ^a distribution t^Hter for CLEP materials i ^ 

3. Serv^ as a colle^ ihfontiatior) cenlfer for local polleges ' ^ ^ \ ^ 

4. Serve as ar^ advisory center for adults interested in ^elf-education 

5. Serve as an ^j^ducational resourc^e for motivating business and industry to 
. ' encourage employees toward independent** study ^. ' 

• / - ' - * ■ . r 

SMU's'responsibilitieS (p. 6-8) ' \^ . ^ - " 

\, 1. • ^«:epare ■s.tudy guides for CLEP --Stibject areas ^ . 

2#. Prepare' annotated reading lists oh non-textbook materiaj.s available in 

the Dallas*J^lic Library system \^ ^ 
'3* Make available appropriate resoiirce people for tutoring, leaders,* ^.and 
v" -5. • seminar' planning ' \. • ' ' 
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Proposal also calls for a local advisory council and a National Interest 
Council in which AAJC is very ihtere§ted (p. 8-9). 

/■ 

Copy of the, proposal is included — $100,000 funding reqaaest was granted. 
• ' ■* • ^ 

Venn, Grant, "vbcational-lechnicai Education/' pp. '47 3-86. Chapter 28 'in- , 
Handbook of Adult Education edited by *Robdrt M. Smith, George F. Ader, 
and J>R. Kidd. New York: Macmillan 'Co. , 1970. ' ' . 

"The Vocational-technical education of adults is considered by many to be a 
process rather than a program — a process that inYt>lves ±he development of the 
individual for social, economic, and o'bcupational competence, (p, 473)"*" 

IJon-f ederall aided programs (pp. 47 3-7-6) 

1. National, Home Study Council--inore than 300 courses offered by 120 
^ affiliated schools , o- ' > 

'/2. Nationa^^ Association of- Trade and Technical Schools * 
* '3. Mott Foundation — vocatiofial-technical education one of its activities. 

'Federally aided vocational technical education programs {pp. 476-77) . ; . 
1. Since 1917, , programs have been developed^ through federal graajts-in-aid 
prqgrams - - ' ' 

. 2. V</cational' Education ;^ct of 1$63 — continued .existing programs but 
p^r^itted 's,tates to transfer funds ,from one category to another-r- 
ammended in '1^68 to* provide more "people oriented" programs 
^3, Federally supported pro;3rams provide funds^ primarily to public schools 

4. \ Pur^os^: to, insure yo^th and 'adults of all a'ges access to tuition- 

fred vocational-technical programs / • • . 

5, .Lebal basis: Vocational Educajtlon Act on963 and earlier Smith-Hughe 
♦ »/*■ *' • 

a<id G'eorge-Barden Acts ^ ' * 

Organizing to accomplish the^ task (pp. 477-79) 

1. Has ieen a long established," smootHly functioning federal-state-local 
relationship ' * ' . - " t 

\ 2'. State ojrganiza^ional patterns ^ , 

^, ' a. Each"' state^ responsible for its own programs \ 

b* S^ate^ advisory councils that must have at least one annual public 
* ^ meeting 

3'. Local organiization: - often a lot of county activity ' ' ' 

Expanding -nature pf adult programs (pp. 479-81)- - ^ ; 

1. Mobile units to bring education "^o those who cannot reach classrooms 
.2. Areas of greater than average growth .* , \ ' * ' 

X' a. Agriculture education - . ' ' ^ ' , 

" b. ^Consumer education and hbmemaking for working mothers and people 
* ^ from low incojie neighb6rhoods , ^ 

, Office educ^rcioh ^ ' ^ 

3^^ Distributive, flfOucat ion gaining acc^tancei are packaged progretms ^in 
V * which course content is taylored to! a specific situation 
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Manpower development programs (pp, 481-84) - . ' ' : . 

1. /Have had three major foci. 

a. Help the disadvantaged gain employijient and ^decent pay 

b. ' Involve privalie^ industry in tr^ininig the *hard core poor 

c. New program developn^ent tb meet* needs of different groups * • ' * 

2, Concentrated employmfent 'program ^ ' ' 

. .a. Enlists aqtdve support of business and labor , ^ 

r b.^ Provides wide i^ange cTf sociaVmedical services"^ an individual basis 

c. Develops employment <.ppp6rtunities for those in the program 

d, . Provides foliow-up to insure pr;ogram participants keep their" new- 
> ' found jobs ' 

' 3, CAMPS -program: Cooperatiye Area Manpower. Planning System 
4, Others: Model Cities Program, Neighborhood Service. Centers, Special 
Ifnpact Program, ^ Human Resources Development 
fJOTE: ^ Adult education programs also may be funded under the Economic Opportunity 
. Act ^ ^ ' ' 

5« New focus" * , ^ • 

a. Emphasis on serving the disadvantaged 

b. ^eeds of^ those remaining jobless in time of high demand usually 
extend beyond' tra-ining ^ , , 

c. InstruQtdon in the program usually provided through local schools 
* * * * " ' 

Awareness; of adalt education process: "Adults can have a wijie range of real 
handicaps .that must be met and overcome* before stable. employment can be 
"anticipated or training for employment undertaken , (p, 484)," 



\ 
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COMMUNITY CX)LLEGES 

Ca^iahari/ Lois cind Vern Gillmore. "Cooperative Education; An Articulating 
,ligent/" Commiinity and Jtmior College Journal / 44 (February, 1974), 32-34^ 

Authors discuss the cooperative education program at the College of San M^iteo, 
California. ' ^ * ' 

Goal of the San Mateo program: "... to close the gap between *town and 
gowH/' between theory and practice, by expanding the college into the community; 
by creating a channel of communication for the college coordinator, the student 
and'the employer; and by changing the curriculum in response to needs identified 
in the world of work (p. 32) ." - ^ 

Th^, effect of the program has been to interlace college and industrial facilities 
equipment, personnel, and knowledge (p. 32). ^ ' ' - 

1. Students can learn their skills on the most updated equipment. 

2. The regular visits college instructor-coordinators of the cooperative 

^ education program make to the employei^s to observe students on the job 
•enable . ' ' • ^ 

a. The teacher to get out of the classroom arid into the industrial - 
setting where changes are occurring. 

b. ^ovides the opportunity for positive interaction .between the college 
representative and an employer 

c. Joint evai\iati,oa of' student performance opens the door for discus- 
sions .of classroom and laboratory activities as a basis for job 
perfdnnance (p. 32). 

<• *» 

Programs has generated requests from several^ companies and public' service 
agencies to have the college develop *in-house training programs for their 
employees — has been done partially through having students working in. the 
organi^tions to identify a problem related to their work and draft a solution 
for it; have often led to changes *wi thin the organizajt^ions (p. 32). - 

* * - ' • ' • 

Coordinators of the program see it reducing the practice verses theory contro- 
versy^ as the students are acquiring both theoretical and practical trailing 
(P-.33). , . . ' ^ ^ 

Learning objectives 

, 1. All ^oop ^d stpdents develop specific, mea^urecible learning objectives 
to be Achieved in the course of their working assignments. 
2. Objecti^p are prepared jointly by the student and his in'structor- ^ 
coordinator and validated by the employer. , , 
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3. The objective specification form becom^ an implied contract (p* 33). 

Effects of the cooperative education program 

Ha6 produced articulation within the educational community, as well as 
with the business community ' *- ^ 

^ 2. "A direct ^relationship has been established between the college and 

local high— sohools^ by iAterviewing high school seniors and placing them 
in coop ed jobs pribr to" their matriculation at the college (p. 33) 

"Cooperative education at College of San Mateo is an. integral part of the total 
academic program (p, 33) — 800 day and evening students are en^loyed by 500* 
employers in more than 110 different jobs each semester (p,33). 
/ 



Draper, Edgar "Cooperative Educat^ion," Cororounity and Jupior College Journal , 
44 (August/September, 1973), 26-27, 

Good summary: "When Herman Schneider inaugurated the first cooperative educa- 
tion plan at the University of Cincinati in 1906, there were less than two 
dozen students in the program. Today', there are cooperative education programs 
at all levels in some 400 institutions of higher education — from the' technical 
institute and the two-year degree program through the doctorate. Some 90,000 
to 100,000 students are currently enrolled in broad varieties of engineering, 
business, health, and liberal arts programs -(p. 26)." 

City University of New YorJc Eorou^ of Manhattan Community College Cooperative 
Extension Program . ' 

1, ^ Students are engaged in learning programs outside the classroom through 

the sponlaprship of local employers — helps student leaxn his trade in the 
"real" world of work while simultaneously helping him to move tov^ard 
financial* indep^endence, * ^ ' ; 

2. Students also have a new dimension added to their educations when they 
get to work in an environment previously unfamiliar to them^ — e.g., the 
minority, disadvantaged student working in an office builcjing or a 
student from a white-collar family gaining work experience in a manufac- 
turing plant, 

\. 

* ^ "Such work blocs offer the faculty the possibility of more creative 
educational prograimiing and greater varieties of opportunities for students 
(p- 27)." . , 

However, faculty members must be used' mote effectively through such means as 

1. Being available off-campus with students at varying periqds during the", 
year. ^ " . , 

2. Faculty work leaves so they can get in touch with ''their professions 
3» Encourage faculty co-op experiences. 

Also' most striv^ tc providfe cooperative education experiences fo'r students of 
^11 'ages, as community colleges are in the business of 'educatihg all people 
(p- 27). ^ . , ^ ' ^ • ' , 
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"The process of cooperative education is- tHe most effective of all educational 
patterns fpr achieving affirmative action in employment (p. 27) 



Harlacher, Ervin L. . "CormquRity Colleg.eS/" pp,^213~29. Chapter 13 ifn Handbook 
of Adult*'£ducation edited by Robert" M. Smith^/George F. Ader, an/fl J.R, Kidd, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 19-70/ 

"The community college is a uniquely America^ institution (p. 213) 

1^ Performs many traditional adillt education iunctions ^ 

2. Also 'involved in the new community sei?vice programs — chapter discusses 
*^ these programs^ how they can be,.deve loped, ajid evaluated 

3. A true community college..seeks full partnership with the community it 
services (p. 214) to become involved in community service*, njust 

a. Become a center of 'community life * ■ . ' 

b. ' Provide educational services for all age groups *, ( 

c. Extend college leadership and coordinatiori capabilities to the 
.'community ' ' . ■ 

d. Contribute to and promote cultural, intellectual and social lif^ of 
the commux^ity - * 

4. Community services- programs must be folded on certain principles 

' (pp. 2i4--15) ^ " ' • . ' - • 

, a, "The 'campus' is' coincident with fehe length and breadth' of thB college 
district. Community service x^^a process 5ind not a place (p. 214)-." 
b. . "The college is obliged to go to tKe commvmit;^ at least as aggjfes^ 
sively as the communil^y l^^encoura!ged to^comfe to i:he college (p. 214) 
^ c. -"Education cannot -and must not be J-imited to 'formalized classroom 
instruction (p! 215)." ■/ ^ ' — ^ ^ 

d. ''The community college should be a- catalyst for community develop- 
ment (p. 215)." ^ ^ 

' e. "Community college service progtams *s{Suld meet community needs 

" while avoiding useless duplication' of existing services (p., 215)." 

Organization Snd administration of community service programs (p, 215t17) 

1. Need sound knowledge o'f community . needs 

2. Is essential to have adequate-^long 3?ange'pianninq . * - 

3. Define program purposes ctnd objectives-.-program statements should en- 
compass .written ^policies ^ ^ ^ _ ■ 
Must encourage vigoro~us,<foromunity paxticipatioo i'n all aspects, of 
development, executsing^ And evaluating programs', * » 

Met-hods and approaches in community service programs (pp*.''217*21) / 

1. Should promote long-term growth as* well as meeting , current needs \ ^ 

2. Programs s]>ould be. inclusive rather'than exclusive - " 

3. ^ Consider jihe use of short^cour^e method 

4. Adequate 'lead;^;blme^ust_ be allowed for thorough program plcinning 

5. Must recognize that the community cctn be used as a valuable laboraiiory 
for enrichment of the total college curriculum " - . . . * 

6. " Institutional synergism : The community' .college working closely with 

other community agencies to accomplish what no single institution might " 
' achieve on its own . . . ' • " - 



Evaluating community service programs (pp* 221-25)l 

. 1. Evaluation mus"^ be something more serious than just determining what the 
community will buy 
J *2v Sample programs^ • ' ' ' ■\ ^ 

a. Provision of 'physical facilities and services— re. g. , Foothill College 

'makes facilities available for a wide range of cultural programs 
h. Community educational services — e^g*^ Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College (GaJ offers a series of short courses for 'farmers « 

c. Community counseling — e.g.f Rbckland Community College operated. the 
^ t N.Y; State Guidance Center for VTomen 

d. H\iman resources develop^jent — e.g., N,Y. City Community College runs 
an Urban Center to help disadvantaged youth secure job training and 
placemq^nt ' , 

e. Campus radio-TV stations — etg, , Chicago City College offers 26 hours 
weekly of credit and non-credit courses ' • ^ . 

f. Community' development — e.g., Abraham Baldwin Agriculture College 
promotes creation of community committees to prepare goals and 
objectives for five year community development programs - 

g. Cultural activities * 



Problems in development (pp. 225-27) 

1. Communications — improvement is a n:^ver ending task 

2. Gaining continued /support from boards of^ trustees, admifll^ration, and 
faculty ^ '\ . ' 

3. Coordination .of services with othe'r regfonal.and community groups— 
regional coordination is becoming esseptial 

4. Identification of community* deeds and int^:^ests ^ 
5* Planning and evaluation — too often^^ negiected 

. 6. PhiJlosophy and objectives ^ 

7. Administration and supervision . '4 . 
' "8. Physical resources 

Major trends in community college service programs (pp. 227-28) 

1. ; Development of aggressive, multiservice outreach programs 

2. Increased erq>hasis being placed on community -education for all' ages 
3.. Utilization' of a great^ variety o^ media 

4. Utilization pf college's catalytic capabilities to assist the community 

5. Increasing ^conqern with ^the cultixral growth of thq community 

6. Placement pf greater emphasis on commurjity^ interaction 

7. Recognition .of^.need to cooperate with other agencies y 
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COOPERATIVE. EXTENSION 



Boone, Edgar J. "The Cooperative Extension^ Service, " pp/26$-81.. Chapter, 16 
in Handbook of Adult Education, edited' by Robert M* Smith, George F, Ader,, 
and J.R. Kidd. .New York: Macmillaf^^to. , 1970'* 
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qooperative Extension--"World's largest pixbidc^lly supported infdrmal adult 
Education, and development organization (p,*.26Si," — is Americanos first and ( 
national educational system (pp, 265-66) 

1. Dedicated to the development of ihdiyiduars so' ^hey can solve their oWn 
problems , * ' ' . - " , 

2. Cooperative designates the relationship between the Department of Agrd- 
' culture and Larid-Grant colleges' — evolved from the passage of the Smith- 
Lever. Act in 1914 - ' , 

3. Distinguishing features , .* . . . 



a. Informal teaching ■ * ^ 

b\ Extensive use o'f lay advisory committees % 

c* works with new "and existing organizations 

d. Training of local lay leaders . . ' * 

e. Reciprocal relations between services and research 



Evolution, legislation, and finance (pp, 26fe-68) " ' ^ • 

1. Legislative acts ir>fluencing' establishment of the , extension 'se'rVice : , 
Organic Act of 1862, first Morrill Act of 1^62, ^atc^ Act; of 1887, ^ " 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 - . 

2\ Smith-Lever Act " . . ' ^ , 

a. Established the Department, of Agriculture, Land-Grant colleges," 
experiment stations, and the Cooperative Extension Service 

b. Authorize^ funds to carry 'out act— funds do cqme from federal, state,, 
and coi^nty^ tax appropriat ions; federal' funding declining in'recetit' 
years ; 



Scope 
1. 



2. 
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and objectives (pp, 2-68-70) 
Has been willing to undergo rigorous internal and external evalxiation 
and make adaptw-ons as social nefeds change — has greatly contributed to 
its success . * 

Clintele: identified by the Smith-rLever Act as the population of the 
U*S,^ and its territories who are not formally attehtilhg college 
Coiitent: "Agriculture and home economi*?^s and subjects relateiji^jyiereto . 
(p* 270) — one third of efforts have been directed toward agriculture, 
one.fou^:th tb educational progreims and training volunteer leaders, and 
the remainder to human resources development # • ' ' 



• ' ' f . • V 

Organization' and structifre (pp. 270-72) * «' . 

. Lcihd-Grant colleges ate the heart of the extension system 
2., Overall role "olE the federal extension services .\ g ' ' 4 . 

^ *a. Educational' aim or ' filnction ' ^- y ! 

•1 -bl State program ' support function ' ' * / */ ' ' . ' ' ' 

. ' ' c. Establishipe and maintenance of relations with, other jgoverrnnental • 
' agencies . ' ' . - 

- * . ..3* County is' the b^sic &nit — is the level at, which most programs ,are \ 
developed * ' " * - 

/ *P^pgramming (pp. 272-^76) • - " ' ' * ^ 

1'. Uses "the collaborative efforts of professional and lay ^leader^s in 
. * developing, educational programs desig?f4d to meet immediate and pro>ected 
^ ■ * n^e^ds of 4:he people" ^ .^'^ , ' - " \ ^ ' > ^* > 

< ^ ,^ 2^ The variety of- approaches to 'programming has some common elements 
/ \ / ♦ '- a. Formation of ^ iDfoad program framework * V- " / 

' . b. Caption amf^'idnkage of the piftDgram, framework^- 
. ' • c,. Forjnation and maintenance of^ lay -leadership structures * - ^ 

• . ^: ' . 4- * "Use v0.f lay leader,s in diagr.osing - : > " 

^' * * Development' of a long-rang^ program prospectus ^ 

. ♦ f. -Development of an annual^plan of work ^ , * * , ^ 

' . ' • cf. Implementation of^ the 'pl"^n or "work - . • ' - . 

* h. , Evaluation of^^accompXishments " - / ^ . • 

- . ^. Summary — programming consists of planning, executing, ' and *evalua ting 

- 3». Methods; .include/ indirect contact, groyp and mass'm^dia methods (p. 274) 
^ 4, Evaluation: determining the extent to. which objectives' have been met 
5. • Prograiraning areas ^ ^ ■* 

a. Agriculture , * ■ ' - ' ^ 

' ' . ' b. 'Community development' * " , ■ ^'^'^ * ^ 

c / . Anti-povferty actiyities ^ • ^ " , ' 

Youth tlirough ;fy ^ „ . * 

Professionalism ' (pp^ 277-78) - ' . 

1. ^Coop^ratiy^e Eictension employs some of) the most competent adult educators 
\ iij^ 'the \^orld • \- ^ ' . ^ \ 

V' 2. 'Runs a- compreh^ehsi've: prof essionai devejjopment program' 

» ' 3- Publi6atida of the Joiirnal of Cooperative Extension since 1963 - 

' \ — - . ^ - . ^ ' ^ ^. . 

' Problems, trei|4^, and opportunities (pp,*^ 278-80) , ' , 

• , . 1. .t-^ajt -Xiemax^ a people's program'^ ' ^ < . ' ^ ■ > 

2. 'Extension agent enjoying'* the increasingly important pos4.tion 6f being^ an 
^ ' ' . agent^for change ^ ' - ' ' - * 

m^" ■ .3- fiMttst continue ,to make use /of progrcun ai'ds and sub-prof essionala in the 
*■ . • coriimuriity. ■ V.'. ■ 



/ 
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. hi<3HEr'.5DUcauion programs ... " > 

' .... ■■' ; - ■ \, '. . ' ' . - : 

Haygoord,, Kenneth. '"Colleges and Universities," pf>* 19i~212, Chapter 12 in ' 
HanObook of Adult Education edited by. Robert M, Smi^h, George'^F* 'Mer, and 
' J.R. .'Kidd. New York:' Macmill-an Co* , 1^70, / 

^"The interaction ^between youthful growth and increasingima^urity character- 
izes the field. of aduLt education at this time ,(p- '191)'," . ^. ./ • 

* . '* ' ' ' ' ' , ^ 

Bctckground (pp. 192-94) * . C - " " - ' ' ' 

1> Adult education ha6-/.sprung up like a weed in the university -^i^ 
* 2. Suiraner school: started in 1869 at Harvard and we^ll established By 1910 
3,^ Evening coll^gesj grew greatly dur^jjag immediate pQst'World War I and*, 
World War- II eras - ^ . " ' \;^.^ 

. 4.S Was a gradual decision to specifically (Resign programs for adult leaflier§ 
\ 5." • Institutional foifms of aduit 'education that emerged ^ /' ^ * 
a. General university extension ^" . 

' b. Cooperative extension " ' • . / • 

c. Evening 6olleges ' - ^ . * * . ■ 

d. * Residential continuing education ^ ;* - / ' ^ •> ' 

e. '- Correspondence education ( ' " , 

• • f . Mass media programs. ' • ' \ - • 

6. Schoenfeld: "It has always .been "extension* s role to p''ioneer to fill 
gaps/ -and then to 'work' itself out of .a job*^ by *cr eating or encouraging 
substitute agencies (p. 193)." ' * 'r 

• ' • ' 

Current and recurring issues (pp. 194-96) 

1. _ Question of purpose . , ' 

a. How far should a college ^ go to meet the growing variety of adult 

• " education Heeds? - , *- ' . ,^ 

b. Some colleges have designed degree* programs to meet adult needs^ , 

c. Traditional demands of research and scholarship verses adult educa- 
tion and community service 

' 2. Still issues exist over how institutions interpret' their, objectives de- 
fine siod serve- their clientele, , ' / 

Significant. developments (pp.' ;l96-98) 

1. "The necessif-y for continuing education is a fact df modern' life 

• (p. 196) ^ : ' ^ ' 

2, Continuing education becoming everyone's fausitless , 
•3. University's role - . 

a. Training centers for professional development 

b; . Re^searclj ' ^ . ' - ' ' 



^c. Develppmeat of ciirricula''and^maj:erials " . * ' ' • 

' Testing; counseling, and referral services for, adults >. * . ^ 
4. Ilmergence of -a -subsi^niri^l 'body of literature' r^Xated to the' field , V* 

^dult education in col^leges, (pp. '198-204) 




Lly ideal stage 

2. Organization of adult education " - ' ^ . * 

.»a\-.No set organisational form exists * ^ , ' • * ' ' 

Vanity of faculty ^r^geitjents: prpblems of salafcy a[nd. incentive 
' differentials as compared "to regular college 'teaching 

^^3. Program areas / ' ' 

a. . Credit a"nd .degree programs 

(1) * Ak>ut 900,000 annual ^enrollment ' ^ ' 
. (2) Alpout 80d,,000 'engaged in s^5ies' for degrees, ^yet]! only about 5% 

^ ' . • * ^ ' ever €arn' therrf • . • ' , - ' , ^ . * - . - 

rsy 'Development of a »new''Category of noUr^egree credit — is on J:Ke 
' ' increase ..- ' . ' " ^ . ' , . ' . , 

b. Non-credit programs;^ ^ ' , ^ ' 

" ^ ' (iy* About;v 1,800, 000' annuallc^gistprat ion in non-credit classes/ short: 

cdtirses, correspondence bourses*, and conferences 

(2) Great , deal of innovation and, experimentation pos^bl-e in therse 
' \ / ""^^ \ programs ^ * ^ ' '^^ ^ '1 ^ - -.^ 

^ ' c. Cor^nuing professional education: has^e'>cpanded dramatically . - . 
d, Libaoral adult-^education .> \ ^ ' \ y-' '^. .j'^ ' 

(1) Difficult area to develo^^^'eoaiise th§ programs seldom are ^elf- 
' ' ' sup^rting ^ ^ • -^^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ , • , 

(2) Natural clienbeloj middle-^-ged, middle cl^ss, lalrgely profes- , 
'sional grou^ . * ' * ' . ' > . * " " * 

e^ -Special client?fele groups^^e .,g*"/ labor^^^aged;. women 

"With no^table exceptipns highler adult education prograios havejieither rnoney 
nor staft^ti;ne for .systematic program analy§f^;/and dev.elppment , (p...*204) *V * . ' . 

Urban extension** and commuhity educatig^tt (pp. 204^7) / \r 

1. Cooperative extensibn to ^be an imporl^ant fprc,^ in 'Urban, area^ In tlje ' 

2, Gen^^l '^liniversity extension ^ - . ' , ' 

' a. * Has .conducted fnany' comrojuiity* de^^elopment programs . * ' . ' 
J- . Still' have nQt> '.solved the "pr^lem of' Allocation of unitr^rsity " \ 

' resources'*, ' . ' ^ ^ ^ * ^ . 

c. -Have served' upwardly ^inbbile populajbions - ^ . - i 

3.. OtKei^ programs ^'t ' - ^ ' - ^ ^ - 

- ' ' , • * . < " • » . » 

. a. Store frpnt university e^tengi-ofl, 



- • Conferences/ studires*", training^^rogr^fiis-- ^ ^ 

, ' . ' ' ^* " ^ , ' • ' 

J'uture approaches tb^adtrlt learning (pp.- 20-7-09) * -\ ^ • "^V > 

1. ^se of .conference centers~'toost fu'kture adult ^duca^ph progr^s eithei;^ 

-s. will Have such facilities or^ have\ access 'to. tfiem* x,* . ' * 



2. independent study programs (Johnstone: 8% of ^ adult , learnets engaged in 
'\ " suCrK progratns- in 196^2) ^ * < *' ^ ' \ ' ■ 

' 3. Corranunity learning ^centers — places fo2^ iMepsftdent stu<3^, tutoring, and 
' direc-t instfuQtion in ^smal'l' groups - - * , ' • 

4, "*Should.not be ,a ^^nonolitic system, but an^ntegrated whole x * 
' 5/" Most iikely universities w|li monitor such a 'System- 



hts i^ 109) \ 



Financing?: tuition, fees, stat^ subsidies, foun^tion grant 

Coordination (pp. 210-11) ■' ' • • ^\ 

\ Nati,ona.l Univ6r§ity Extension Association (NUEA) • . . ^ * 

2. " Association of University Evening Colleges (AUEC) * * * 

3. *CloBer asscfciWtion of •.Coo'perative and Genferal^ Exten&iori 

4/ Better log:al-sfcate-regional planning and' coordination . • ^ ' 

^tirzak'er, "University* Continuing Education,'* Adult Leadership ^ 22 

(April, '1974)', 329-31+. " ' ^ ' 

Trends- contfibutirig to ii^cre^sed activity in continuing education (p. J329) 
l^pi^ -technological change' ' • ... , , ' 

2. Accell-^rating urbanization / ' . , \ . 

. ^3. Impact of greater leisure ' ^ 

4-. Steady pressure on the*' voter to render' sound ,judgment$ 

5^, lJ§w-found appreciation, of scholarship" ' ' / ' • ■ * » ^ 

6.. ' Attrition of , conventional, frontiers and emergence j^f -c^thprs 

1. Pbpulation press ^ * 

8. Relative high ecphomic stability level ^ * ' • , ^ 

9* Population 'contftinix^jg .an. -ever higher percentage- of adults ^ '* 

, ,10'. ' The^e factors 'Tiave created, a sense .of urgenpy to-do something in cpntin- 
- '"'^ying adult education ^to meet the n^w demands.' f}oweve'r, has led to great 
' ' bewilderment in adult education ' . ^- . 

Problems '(pi 329-51) / ' " . 

iJ Lack of .dlearly defin^ policy ^statements which concisely eftumerate the 
philosophy o'f^the in&titution r'ega;rding continuing adult Mucation 

2. .Static; or dec;^ea3ing campus *,enjollment^ have caused^ faculty to seek 
^ \ oth^ir ways to guarantee their JiveTihpodr-ara becpii'iing^invo'rved in 

. Continuing educati^on * < ' - * ^ > 

34 Tbe continuing eduqatibn function has received l^Lttle more than lip 
■ * , s^viqe i^ many institutions of higher " education ' 

a. Jnadfequate* budgets " ' ' . > 
.J ' J^ck of . f acuity .trained in"" continuing- education * - ' 

4. ♦Proiij[^Va*tion of- bureaus ^ centers, and' ihstitujtes on college campuses — 

often operate without regard to, what each iff-dging or to ^he client-<5le 
beii^g served "^-f, " - ^ ' ' - ' ' " ' - * " . t ' - 

- 5. Syc>h bureaus and centexs sportsor confeurences anci short cout^es ofteYi 

■ without ^adequate^knpyjedg^* oft good educational techniques that *will help 
make the program" a .-sucScpss ' . ' - * '* . 
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•PhJ^sical plant planning at institutions of higher edugation has not 
gfven consideration to continuing education prograniming ^ : 



ffopeful indications of better things to come (p. 331, 336) ' / . -* 

1. bevelopment of pilot prQjects in universities for continuing education \ 
programs — mostly sponsored T^y- the Kellogg Foundation » 

2. Small amount of interest in - the development of adult degr^'e programs 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 



McMahon, Ernestk E. "The Ne'eds 'of People and the Needs of Their Commxinities 
pp.^ 25-50*;.^ 'chapter 2 in Priojrities in Adult Education edi^^^ by bavi^ B. 
Rauch. New^York: Macmillan Co.<, 1972. 

k ■ ' ' 

Individual and connnunity needs ^ .* , " 

1. ' " Cornmunity is defined as the "sp^ecific 'population which an adult educator 
' - or his organization institiftion seeks'^^ reach with respecrt to a 
particular problfem or set of problems (p. 26) \, ' 

2* ' Historically, adult education has focused oxj the individual and his' needs 
but is shiftincp^tDward an einphasls on the coScnunity (p» 27) 

3. ' The individual (pp. 28-29) ' ' \ '-^ 

a. Early nineteenth century remedial emphasis to increase functional 
literacy — has ev6lved into 'Adult Basic Education p?rogr;ams - '\ 

b. ,£&rly emphasis on provision of cxHtural opportunities r^r individuals 
First general university extension efforts directed toward general' , 

T education ... ... ' . ' ^ . 

d^'^^Ccrjirses then'offered to upgrade individual job skills r . , 

4. The community (pp,- 28-29)^ " " 

•"•a. The failiire to add the community dimension is a niajor reason why * 
' the rel-evance "of adult education programs is challenged 
b. Need to identify common needs and interests as a major s^tep in 
. conuRunity planning without abandonxrig efforts tp meet irwiiyidual 
needs • ^* - ' , ' 

Meaning of need (pp, 30-35) ^. * . " ~ ^ 

1*^ Each program must have its own understandiYig of the meahirfg of n-eed — 
"The objectives and purposes^pf the sponsoring institution or agency 
will have an influence on the. final determination of need, and so will 
the capabilities of the sponsor (p. 30). V ^ ^ • 

1. Interest an^ r^^tivations of potential participants affect determination* 
\ of need ' . ' ^ • , ' / 

3. ^ Shb^ld clarify* the relationship between 'needs and desires 
^/ piust be ^defined in bro^deo: terms than^jjast ba^io survival -needs — need ^ 
' and de'sire become more congruent as ooe moves lip Maslow^s hierarcy ; 

5. Should accept the notion and need for^^self fulfillment ^ 

6. shpuld discriminate hgt^#ei{ felt, needs' and actual needs — need to retain 



a. proper perspectivdrof^ reality 



Obstacles to program developinent (pp., 35-38) ^ \ • \^ . 

1. Lack of adequate funding ^ ^* - , ^ 

2. Too many Words;" too little action ^5*. . ^ 

3. Unchajiglpg progrcCfiis ' , . ^ 
'M. Confusion on the part of adult *educa tor over hi's role " . 

Who determines need? * (38-40) ^ N ^ ' ' 

1. Should -be done in a' partnership betwe^ educators and participants, but 
unfortunat^ily, the interpretation of needs usually continues to be an 

, agency decis.ion • ' 

2. "Iti the last analysis, " it is always the client who irtakes the judgment 
about his own meed and what will Satisify that need (p. 39)." 

Ways of determining ne'ed — Blackv/fell's system (pp. 40-43) . V 

. Iv-** Prescriptive process — someorte.decide's what someone else needs? not [ 
recommended' * , . . 

2 . ^^ommunity study — the^most thorough method; must* examine 

^Population base • « ' • - " , "'^ 

^1 b* ^ institutional structure* of "tlje commionity 

' . c. VfiLlue systems of the people ^to identif^*s^iorities) ' 

;d. * SoSial stratif icatibnt " * 

Informal social rel^cio^is 
PoVej^ -Structure of the community^ 
N, ..g. Ecology of the -qomm^nity' — ^spaciai, ars(i funCt^ional divisijpns. o/ > 
' communj;lcy ' '! ^- / . * 

3. "- Qonsnunity s t^dy-- Samuel Hand-^s approach (p, 43) * \. , 
Sociai^welfare analysis of agencies * ' ' ' 

"hi Stud^ of the coninunity as a social unit 

c. Use the study itself as an educational process leading to social 
action . ' 

4. * Checklists • „ • 'l '^^^ 

5. Surveys '(pp. 44-45) T -^-^ ^ V- 
V.*: Questions must l>e cl^ar 

b, Ito w^^tQ. measure ;notlvat-ioa,- ' * ^ J ' ' /f: 

; c*. Danger c^.^gap^ between interest- Bhown" and motivatfion * . - . ' 
d*.' Ask -specific questions " ^ , . • ^ 

e V/""""'*^?\^ . an opinion on /a questionnaire is only .an Ijpinion expressed 
' "at otie point in tiiqe (p. 45) ? 

6. Study of community power . structvtre ^(pp* 45"-46) , ' * 
a:. ' -Must be understood if community is to be understood . 
bV' Power structure fileiojants in order 'ojE community* importance . ^ \ ' 

(1) Business * - - * 

<2) •Government • ^ ' . * , • 

•r (3) civic assQpiatidns , ; ^ - ^ \ ^ ^ 

(4) Society activ4'5;ies • * * " ^ ^ , 




, Office of Vacation. Progr^ IMPACT, Connnunity Seifvice and Continuing SQuca- 

• tion» Higher Edqcation Act of .I965~TitXe '6th Annual Report. .Bureau of 

^ ..^Higher Education, ^Washington, -D.C. . Fiscal Year 1973^* 18 pp, . ^RIC: BD'068 759 

' • ' ' ' .'^ . * 

' • ■ • ' ' ' 

People served (p. 5)/ , * - - • 

1. Were 305,2^9 Enrolled in higher continuing education in 584 projects 
supportedL. by 48 states through continuing*'education grants under' said. • 

-legislation , , . . 

2. I'Sajority of projects focused on well-defined 1:arget groups 

i^National purpose of th^ crogram (p. 5-6).: "Assisting the people .of the United 
States in the solution , of community problems^* . by making grants to strengthen 
the communit^Y'' service programs of colleges and universities . tp. 6)." * ** * 

Program administration (p. 6) > 

• 1.' Office of Education responsible for overall administration 
2i Designated st^ge agencies determine state priorities 

3. Federal funds distributed to the states on a" forntula basis 

Examples of projects (p. 6-7) * 

1. Skill upgrading for paraprof essional personnel in community' Agencies 
y.6 -projects) 

• 2. Continuing education for women ' , • , . 
. 3. • Programs for minority businessmen 

4. Senior citizen programs (12 projects) 

5. Penal in§tij.tution iynnmate projects — is increasing individual success and, 
SQci-etal, achievement of releases 

6. Comjhunity educertion and cocanunity /problems procprams — e.g., drug aiDUse 

' programs, neighIx>rh6od councils, concerned citizens groups'" - , . 

' ' . • ^ .• * • 

Program statistics (5* ^) • . * " 

1. A total of 1,566 educational projects in fiscal, year 19.7J. with 584 
reported c<^i\pleted . * ' / 

2. 'Types of activity 

» a. Direct' instruction:, 64.8% . , ' 

b'. Technical assistance: 15.9% . 

c. Other — research, ijxformation dessimination, and multi-media presen- 
tations ' * ' ^ ' i 

3. 30% of eligible higher education institutions provided gontiituing educa- 
tion service^ to their copimunities ^ - ^-^-^^—^ 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION. 



Kltortv^ight, Richaird and Edward Brice. "Adult Basic Ed^ication," pp. 407-24. 
. Chapter 24 in Handbook of Adult Education edited by Robert M.^ Smith, Ge'^c^e 
F. Ader, and J.R. Kidd* New York: J^acmillan Co/, 1970. 



Definition '(pp.' 407-08) " ' / . - ' 

1. "Instruction in communicative, 'computational and s6cial. skills for adults 
whose inability to effectively .use these skills substajiti^lly impairs 
their getting or retaining 'employment comn^nsurate with tlteir reat 
, ability;-, in "'order to lessen or Eliminate such inability j^P^aise their , 
lev^l o£' education, and enable 'them to become more productive and re- 
sponsible citizens (p. 407)." * ^ ' 
ABE programs equip adults to function at -the minimum of an eighth grade 

• level "^-^^ ' , . ^ - ^ . 

Recent developments * (pp. 409*18) - ' • ' • * 

1. I960' s— "-Among 321 selected occupations in th^ y.S., ^ review .o'f- thre 
median number of school yeacs completed showed >tHat7 none- of the pccupa- 
tions*haa employees with le.&s than ^£g?it .years of schooling p. 409)/*" 

2. ;'One~third of the unemployed have not gon« beyond gi^ade schpol and twcT* 
thirds of the unemployed do not have a big^. school 'diploma (p. 409) ." ' 

3. - Federal government became directly interested in adult: education in the' 

1960's and aided programs through part of the manpower development 
^ legislation 

4. legislation aiding AB£:- Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 

* Vocatiofial Education Act of 1963 ^ Economic Opportunity Act of 1964*, Adu:^t 
Education Act of 1966 and subsequent ammendments to this act 

5*. Scope of need: "About 23 million people 25 year? hi age or older were 

. *'»^h^ educationally disadvantaged population of 1960 (p. f 10)'. " 
6. Teacher training — first federally supported institutes- held in 1966; ^ 
Were dQsigne<3 tq prepare participants *to conduct in-service training for 
^ teachers, administrators and volunteers . ' 

\ 7. .Sponsoring agenciesj Model' Cities Program of the Department of Housing 
"and Urban Development, Departirient* of .Labor-, National Alliance of 
* 2 Busine3smen^ . ' ' - . " 

fe. Special pro'jects^-funded with mpney available from the Adult * Education 
■ Act V * - ' . * • , 

Goals^and resources J[pp. 418-20) • ^ ^ 

1, Developmefit oft better adult educational materials becoming a reality 
2/ Develop5\ortt of adult remedial and basic education: Adult High School 
.(AHE) and High School' Equivalency (HSE) as well as special college - 

. ^ ^ ^egr^e programs for adult's * . ' ^ . , 



3- Growth of ERIC sy^steiiK'for adulf^ education and the NEA AcTlilt Education 
Clearinghouse , . \ * ^ " 

Research (pp. 470-71) ' ' \^ " * 

1, Student chaj^acteristics: those in stipend programs differ from those 
enrolled irf nonstipend^programs . * , 

2, Dropouts: most in late thirties, «,aarried, low reading levels, leave ^ 
after comple'ting less than 50 hours of instruction 

Future: Recommendations made by National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic 
.Education (pp. 422-23)^ _^ * ^, ' ' . 

1. Pocus ABE on nation's educational p?:icfrities - v 
; 2. That federal Office of Education look tavoratly on state' requests for 
■ funds for prqgrams in areas of urban crisis ' • 

That Office of Education develop a ten year national planr ^ ^ . ' 
4. That iimaediate steps be taken to strengthen the National Advisdify 
' Committee on ABE ^ " , ' ' 

' 5. That $200, OPD be allotted annually to support a committee staff . 
6*. Strengthfi^^ continued training program for teachers, administrators,. 
• ' counselors, and" other leaders • 

7. Needs for experimentation and demonstration essential to improving ABE 

8. Extend ABE beyond present eighth grade func.tional ^ level 



^choieS/^Gene. W-. and'others/ ^'Financial Asfei^tance for Adult* Education . 
Programs—Adult^Basit Education/* Federal Register / "32 (Aprils 21-, .1967), 
. 11 pp: -BklC-. 'ed 068' 799« — ' " V - ^ - /\ ' 

^ • . ^ ' . * ' - . ' , ' ' • 

"Px^poses of paper (p. 1) , • . \ ^ 

1. Examine goals ^and intent of the ?lduit Edut:ation Act of - 1966 

2. ^Examine pro.gress toy/ard started goals • ' ' ' ^ \ 

Consider ways of reaching target population^ ' ^ ' , 

* 4. Consider consequences -of • ' 

a. Suggested changes in adult^ clientele , 
/ b. Influences of congressional appropriations .arid funding . 

Where we wefe. supposed to go (p. 2-3) ' 
, 1^ 'Though Congress concerned about illiteracy, only in peSriods of crisis^ 
\ , has leg'islatiop iJeen enabted~-*-e.g^, fbr emmigr'^ts at beginning of 
v% * 'twentieth centmry, in. Great Depression ^ ^ *' _ 

'•2-, ^Poverty emd adult education linked — 1966^ act de^signed.to attack^ two 
* ^ precufsor-s of poveri:^:' inadequate ^cad^mic skiilsy* and concomitant 

lacks in co;ping .sJtills . ^' 

3. Intent of 1966 legislation to -elimiViate poverty in absolute terms 

4* Intent' not to provide each Anferican with a mihimtim level of education, 

^ but^td deal with the'* eradication of poverty . , ♦ ^ 

5. ^ Tools to be used to eradicate poverty are academic organizations 
^Sta'ted goals of act to eliminate poverty' 

a, *. Overcome English language limitations ' 

b. ' Improve* education for occupational? training 

c* Develop more produofeive sund responsible citizens , 



?• Act ammended to encourate "The establishment of pr6grains of adult public 
. education that will enable, all adults to continue their e'djucation to, at 
'le^st the level of xompletioh of secondary school 1. . . (p. 3)*" 
8. Possible' explanations for tlje expansion of the de^nition of basic 
, education-beyond eighth grade 
a'.. That the eighth grade level basically had been achieved-'-when in 
fact not so 

.b. . Former definition was iriadeqioate to meet p2;iniary goal of elimination 
'- 'of poverty • . ^ * 

9> Position — primary goal- of act,«ot being met because ^ 

• a* Discrepancy between goals of legislation and goals of easily 
reached students- 

. b. Speciair^d program l.de'signs far target ^oup- not widely i-nstituted 

c. Measures of success have not been functiorfal in fulfilling intent 
of legislation 

d. Not enough Congressional funding * * i ' 

•Where we have been (pp, 4-6) 

1. -Findings in six states indicate 

a. Relatively few ABE students are "hard-core" undereducated 

b. Priorities for class 'scheduling first at 1-4 level then 5-8 level 
not zitet ' . * 

c- Main reason students enrolled i-n program was to pass GED. 80% had 
f _ -completed at least seventh grade education 

2. orient needs require' goal shrift 

3. The ABE student (in Appalachia) ; - - • 
a. The Easily reached rather than difficult to reach 

' b . More employed than unemployed 

c. More females than irtales^ 
^ d. More over-35 adults 

e. More advanced level than beginning level students 

f • Were already an upwardly mobile group before coming into contact 
» with ABE . ' 

4. "The literacy goal was .the first goal choice of males, black students, 
and» beginning level students; while the high school^ coutoletion goals ^ 
was the first choice of females,, white students, anci advanced level 

\ . studen^.s (p. 6)." Therefore ABE responded to the goal orientat>ion of 
f the easily reached \ * ' . - 

Where we should be goifig (p* 7-8) , . - - ' , 

• 1. - Miore resources and better strategies needed to reach the' beginning level 
students . ' * ^ * 

2. Use of ^E home instruction courses encouraged 

srhe fare for getting there (p. 9-11) • . - ^ . 

1, Are three potential student groups which may be served under :ABE ' 

a. Elementary level adult wHo' is very poor or in danger of being so** 
* b. Very jpoor secondary level student - ' 

c* Non-poor student with 9-12 grade educatio/i who covid suffer economic 
deprivation because of lack of flexibility in skills ' 
• 2. Formula: delivery system ,+ .time + money = goal ^ . ^ • 
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3. tony past state plans *have forbidden use of paraprof essional teachers/- 
home instruction, or transportation *tq educational facilities 

4, To make ABlE effective present evaluation systems and funding levels must 
be iTOProved . ^ . 

5, Evaluation methods have been 

a, ^<ftnnual average grade level gains' 

b. j. Annual percentage of gradmtes employed ' • . * 

V ■• . 

Conclusions (p» 11) * • - • ^ 

Intent of -1966 Adult Education Act is to eliminate poverty^ 
. 2. Unreached principle target population — young , unemployed, elementary- 
level males , . > 

3. The easily-reached populatio^n has goal of secondary completion 

4. Alternative delivery systems to exist fqr reaching target group 

y S. Present evaluation methods defeat the purpose of the original legislation 

6. Presejit f-unding levels actually eliminate service to elementary level . , 
students . " - ' . ' ^. / 



THE ADULT LEA^^E^ 



American Council on. Education, Higher Education and ,the idult Student , A 

special report. ' Washington ^ D.C-: American Council on Education, October 
25, 1972, ^5 pp, ERIC: ^ED 069 238. ^ - ^ ' 

Traditional assumptions of th^ past have controlled the direct:ions in which 
colleges have moved (p. 1) 

1. College students are' all young and financially dependent 

2. Fundamental difference between what is learned in residence and through 
' extension or correspondence 

3. The adeal college* serves essentially a middle-class gl^ientele 

Recommendations: deal with the nature of the. commitment an.^ institution must 
make if it is to serve adult students (p, 1) ' - , 

1, Facts an4 belief s influence recommendations' ^ y \ ^ 

a. The absolute number of , students* carrying 'adult responsibilities will 
be higher ^ * * , . • 

b. Most students in many, higher education institutions even now are 
over the age of majority ' - ' ^ \, 

2, .Considerations, ; . ' " . • 
"a. Higher adult education now deserves the attention of the. highest., 

administration and faculty levels ^ ' , ^ 

b. Decisions to improve adult education programs must i>e^/accompanyed 
with resources and structures commensurate with the job 

c. Tne recommendations will only be* as valuable as ^the attempts to 
-implement them " * ' ''\ ♦ \ >^ 

3« Commitment 

a. colleges include as a formal elerftfent^of planning giving independent 
, attention to adult and yoia^ih 'programs' 

b. That colleges express their commitment clearly in aims ajtfd programs ^ 
c*. ^that colleges establish cooperative efforts to increase availability 

• . "of educational resources and reduction of duplication 

4. -Structure, . - ' ' * . * 
a.^ That colleges survey present, clientele, project, data for 10. years ^ 

and di'sseminate information, to the institutA6naL communitjr • ^ 

"\ h. Th^t each institution 'formally review academic ^nd admitiistrative 
organizations* and modify structures wherever it*-does not adquately 
' m^et student needs / ' 

' ' c. That sta-te/ regional, and national supporting agencies encourage • 
' * program experimentartdon , • « . 

^, Cuifriciilum . * , ' 

e. That colleges advocate the primacy of student needs in ourricuium 

* - planning ' '\' ' ' 



b. " Th^t adult educators advocate and help establish mechanijsms for 

educational guidance for adults 

c. That adult 'educators advpcate that institutions be more flexible 
with curricula, instruc4:ional methods, an4 meeting locatipns to 
better meet the n^eds of adults . ' ^ ^ 

d. Tjiat adult educators inform curificulum planners of successful 
experimental programs in adult -education 

6^ Educational resources , 

a. Jhat adult educators take lead in designing and establishing coogera- 
tive activities that will give adults access to e<^cational resouKtje 

b. That adult educators plan and conduct community information plans 
' about education opportuhitif s^ "^^ 

c. That adult educators devise and conduct .experimental programs 
1: Technology ' '. ' . - ^ 

a. Move deliberately in the development: of new educational technology 
t). Initiate working relationshij)s between adult educators" and technojxjg 

icai specialists* • ' ' 

c» Take lead in developing guidelines ^for the preparation of technology 
ba^ed materials , ' , * . , 

8» Credit and degreed " , . 

a. ^ Stand firm-for adult credit-free learning^ credit prog^amsv,. and 

balance between both 

b. Give youth and adults equal access' to degrees and certification 
9* Accreditation and licensure 

a. Involve accrediting and licensing agepcies in the deve^ppment of, 
non-traditional programs 

b. That as part of continuing evaluation, the accrediting agencies 
review adult- and continuing education programs 

c* Take steps to inform accrediting agencies of the nature of adult 
^ ~ education programs > ' v 

10: Quality ' f ^ * ^ ' \ \ 

a. Particular attention should be* given to how each model program 
effects desired changes in students . ^ 

b. That professional ^associations (e.g.*, MLA) study the 'characteristics 
^ and academic needs, of axi increasingly diverse student clienteLe 

with a view twoard recommending pro^ra'm modifications 
11., Faculty and administration ' " 

^ a. Engage the faculties t>f all appropriate academic divisrions^^in . 
meeting needs of adult education ^ / • ^ " ' 

b. Qualifications, performance standards, and rewards of continuing* 
education faculty be commensurate wi^h day facil,itries ' ' . 

c. Adult education brganizations identify,' selec.t", and reward people 
in college 'Communities 'Who may be available as adjlanct faculty . 

12. Research ^ - ' . - 

a. Establish mechanisms to improve evaluation of "adult education 

programs ' * ^ * 

b\ .Improve the nature, scope, and titning of the collection pf national 

daia concerning adult students * ' 

c Adult education associaJ:ions cooperate in forming gtCidelines for tihe 

collection of local and regional data on students '** . 

d. . Adult educators select and develop a number'of data collection and 
• contribution centers * , ^ 
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e. Administrators of conference centers study, ways to expand use 
f • Undertake basic studies of the nature and processes of adu;Lt 
• eduQ^tj|.on - , ^ - - 

E^c(;J\^^§|^^^tS^' U^e of adult education programs as te;^ting places for 
hyp^thes€fs*'*'in the social ^sciehces ^ • . - 

^3. costs .\ \ ^: r ' ' \ ^ . . 

a. , That 'the American Qpwcil on Educ?ation establish a cotnmittee to 

^ d4visp*'aA(i promulgate appropriate ways of funding' adult ecjucatioh 

b. that QQlleges establi'sh present allo;::ation practices and "make adjust- 
, merjt^ where necessary .to equalize moneys for youth and^ adult pro- * 

grams* * . " ' ^ "'^ ' ' , \-' 

14. Adult *eauca^on orgafii/zatdoos ^ . '* ^ 

a. R^veCp^^ stror^,. national representative body ^for^ providing infor- 
. ^ &^iaf\^ki adv-id^ to educational 'agencfes and the public " j " 

b. That academic institutions -directly involved in adult ,educatixuy^pay 
' a sulistity to this national organization ' ^ , ' , • 

' c;" That. the several^ adi^lt education ^organizations develop a means to . 
guarantee^regjalar and effective communication 



^derson, William ''h. '"A Comparison of the Adult Evening College Students and 
. the Regular:i^Coile*g^ Student^*^* pp. 12-21. Jn Adult' Part-Time Students ; 
• Individuals inwHigher Education ed. by Jerrold I. Hirsch. Proceedings of^ - 
an APGA convention workshop, Ma2?ch 26-30, 1972. Washington, 9*C.: 5? pp. 
ERIC: ED.070. 981. • _ \ , ^ ' ' *' \^ ' 

' 1972 'Carnei^i^/cbmmissipn Report : Gives, several sweeping recommendations that 
Gould enhance the lose with which adult students couid continue their education 
\\- Reducing time'^it takes' a student to get a degree , ^ 

2, Easiet entry-exit p5:ocetdures ' ^ . 

* "3. Greater. -use of open univetsities and external- degree programs that 
wduld utiiiz6 t^e latent educational ,data ' * 

Finding a -.workable ^definition bfr-the term "adult" has beei) a major obstacle; • 
aT5thO?: defines 'the t^^firt: '"An^ adult is an essentially self'-gustaining and'/or 
socially independent pergon, regardless of chronological a'ge and he is regarded 
.by society and self as fulfilling an adult .role (p. 12)." Definition is 
adopted from Maslow. 

The Ss of this study were^ residents' of meti^opolitan, Nashville and mi^ Tennessee 
who were enrolleci for one* or more cou^sfes at Nashville University during the 
fall ^quairter of the J.971-72 school year. A13^ S^s were enrolle<J in college 
cfedit cour^ses* for either as deqre^ candfidatfs or for personal enrichment* 
Data' for the study were collected during J:he fall 1971 registration' (p* 13). 

ITistrumejit: The College Student .Questiopnaire,* Part II, 'publish|sd by ETS 
(p- 13), ^ , . ^ 



' Sca3res on the College, Student Questionnaire 

^.tiilDerals (L Scale) — political-economic-social value Qimension 



^ High scores- ^support .organized labor, abolp-tiOn of dapital' punishment 
Low scores — oppqsit-ion to welf are .Legislatidn, etc» ' 
Social conscience (SC Scale) --moral concern about pferceived social injustice 
and' *' institutionalized wrong-doing" ' ' " . ^ ^ 

Jiigfr scores— c6ncern about poverty, juvenile crime, materialism, ^ij^thi- 
•'"^ cal business practices' ^ ^ " ' 

' Low scores- -Xack of concern or apat^iy about guch matters ' ^ * 

Cultural sophistication (CS Scale) —an authentic sensibility to ic5eas and 

art forms developed, thro ugh knowledge and-experierfce - 
, * High sc?ores— report interest in of pleastife f^om such things as reading, 
modern art, po^tryv classical music^ / * • 
Low scores — lack of cultivated sensibility in the general;afea of the 
' ' ' . humanities (p. 14) * ^ " 

Findings * i , . ; . 

1. There were no significant 'differences between the adult 'evening student 
a^id the general college student on the CS scale, ^the Satis factibn *wfth 
Majpr Scale (SM) , and the Satis factiqfi,^ with Students Scale* (SS) . 

2. The scales showing signif ic^nt.dif f ererices -{using T-test' witii .01, level 
of significance) were:, .family IndefJSndence . (FI) , Peer Ind^e^^ence (PI), 
Liberalism (L) , Social Coi>'sciejice (SC)^, .Satisfaction wltK .Faculty (SF) , 
Satisfactiqn with Administration (SS) ,'^Study^ Habits (SH), and Extra 
Curri'cular Involvement (EI) . ^ * 

\ 3* Not only were adult evening college -sttidents and the regular" college 
^students compar.ed, but the male-female subgroups within both groups 
were coit^ared. Only three significant differences- appeared between 
, ' these subgroups : 

a. Female part-time students .scored significantly higher than the male 
part-time stu3ents on the PI scale. . 

b. The male part-time student scored significantly higher than t3ie 
'female part-time student .on the CS scale. > • * ' 

c. The male part-time student scored , significantly, higher' than the 
^ full-time|> female student -on 'ti)e SA scale (p. 15). 



Bisc^of,Dr^ Ledford J. ''Adulthood, pp. 1-5., In Adult Part-Time Students ; 
. . Individuals in Higher Education ed. by Jerrold I. Hirseh. Proceedings at ah 
APGA convention works^p^, March 26-30, ,1972. Washington, D.C.: America 
'X^Dllege Tjsrsonne]^ Association, Mairch, 28, 1972.-- 59 pp. -ERIC: ED 070 981." 

Terms " ^ - , ^ - \ ^ i- - 

1. Irreversibility— There comes a period of. time ih the adult when one " 
, cannot reverse the processes or go back and undo a'pr-evious kctivi,ty 

2. Locked in a vocation — Many men find themselves locked iotb a vpca^lon as 
they approach the' middle year3 . , , ' 

3. Locked in a* marriage — Two individyals having been* married a. .long time, 
discover an incomp^ti-bility , but being unable to be separated or gain a 

* divorce feel locked into their marriage f ' - 

4. Middle'^ class norms — Most theory research "concerning adults 40-60 revolves 
around m^^ddle class, white individuals; thus full data on the very r^ch 

. and very poor does not exist * * . - ■ 
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* 5. *Role comfort~l$iddie aged people usually can a^ccept and solidify the.. - 
roies^-they ^play^'in life.* ^so find greater satl^sfactioa and/skill in "., 
the roifes thfe/'pj^ay. Newer ''roles are miniriiized. : j' - V 

'6, Style Qf l-ife-'-^by. middle age, ,a.ppar^ntly changes 'little ; y ^ • : 
?• Critical periQds — The valu6 of ^^st; exper^re^nces -and^knt>3(7ie linger 
Gompensat/s^for*.deteriorating psychological and physicO-bgipal-^skills ' ' \ 

- . " (p- .2) • / . ' ' . . ; ~ ^ . ^ 

Aujiior conducted rese4rch primarxLy on €niddle-:a(^ed- women , over the past ei^t 
years'. Used approximately 500, women in th^ s^inple for this research 'Xp*.^'). - ' - 

l^p. The^ appe^^ to' be'^some role confusion 'in midrlife tegard-*tp marriage,, 

. and parenthopd /^-"^ • ' ' \ /' *► ' ' ' V , , 

-2. Many. middle .clears were;! vfery-prone^ to ovBr, idejvtify with structu£ed 
•-i./ life patterns continuing Jioward'upwaiird mobility.- ' - f\,. - -t '.'^ - 
' 3." Persistenjb worries ^ / \ ^. - 

Female / ' ' M^l^ . ' ;c , . ' 

•Children" ' # ! Family--as a singled. uni't . •'^ 

Husband^- '* / • ; - Self and .image^ • ' - . " 

' parents ' ' J. . ' Parents a unit . ' ^. 

• . ^-Selves ' ' *\ ^ T ' ^ ' V- 'V ^ 

4. Problem solving techniques » • " V ' .^^ *• ' ' , ^ -7 

" ' Female ' ^ / I^ale _ - 

' ' , ' Sol*icit advice from every , ^ -Strong .sensitivity toward, - 
^source^ th^n make up own • ' ' - criticism, fr^oij' other* men 
,.mind ^ v' . ' - Oply . occasibna^ly dis'cu^s " * ' ' 

• ^ , prpbieifi^-vith wif^^'ip. •4y ^- 
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Knowies., Aalcolm/ '"Exploring. th6 Strah^e World of Leaimfng Theory pp. * Irli. 

Chapter 1 in The Mult Learner: A Neglected Species > Hous.tpn: ' ' ' , ^ . 

publishing 1973.^ ^ . * . J " . . 

!• What.^is a Theory? ' i ' "^^ . 'x ' - 

A. ' tA good tJ>eory about huipan lear^iing should provide ' ^ ^ \ , ' - ' 

1. Explanation of'phenomena » . ^ 

2. Gilidelines for action * " ^ ' ! - 

3. . Assumptions about human nature, t^e purpose of education, 'and 

desiral^le values (p. 2) . ' *' ^-v * " ' , . ' . ; 

B. Defined by,Webster's Dictionary (Intercollegiate) u ' * * 

1.* The-analysis of a set of facts and their rdla,tion to one, another . ' 
'2. , deneralor abstract ffinciples ^qf a 'body of fact a science •or - . • 

an art ' ' / • 

3^. I A 'plausible 02; scierftif icaily acceptable general principle or 

body , of principles offered t-o explain a phenomena • * • ^, ' 

4. A hypothesfe "assumed for the sake /of;, argument or investigation 

5. Abstract thought (p. '3) 

• "t. Learning theorists use all five definitions ' . 
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^ 'C. ^Otfier^ 'ex|)lanations '1 ' >*^^' 

• . • if" "feeneral'ly, we iise the. term theory in sense~,tp refer^ to^ 

. /^'iny^^systBmatic-' ordefiiag, of idea's about the phenomena of a Jield \^ 

. *• ♦ ' * Tof in^uir^ (p. 4).-" \ . • ^ ' ' 

2r . KnpwiW' definition: " A thegry isr a' comprehensive, c oherent, and 
* : ' ■ UntBrnally consistent system o| ideas '^^ut the phenom ena of a , ^ 
' '\ field of> .:^nquiry /(p. 6) ■^ ^ 77 

. • wHatt is Learning? ' / ^ ^ - , ✓ ^ 

• .A- : Qro5baok::V/'VLe^drRinq is showi) a change. ^n behavior as a result^ pt- 

expferience {p\ 7),"' . -v " ^. \ x*- 

/Befiavibralists: - Regard learning "^fe a process .through which b-fehavlc^^ 
• is changecl, shaped, ^nd- controlled .'{p. -SK " ; 
' "fc. ^rompet^cy ^evelopiDent. theorists J-Bruher) see learning- in te^rms of ^ 
' ^ ^ \ * growth, development of competencies, and fulfillment of potential 

[. . 'D.: X^tl Rogers: L^a^ning-'^s tVie quality of persqrial .involvement, xs 

s^tf^-^ini^iated^ is pehra's^ is''^valuated'by;:the learner^ and its' . ^ 
essence is. its meaning (p. 9-10). ■ ^ ^ . , - ' . ' ' r- 

e/ MaslowV ^o5i of aeWning" is s^l^-actu^Uzation— full use o^. t^l^nts^, 
' . , capacities, 4nd ~po tent iali ties, 10;. . ' * 1 ' 

^F^>Si^ney Jourard--independent Warning: Is;'riot a task or problem, but 
*a way to be. in the .world <p\ ^11) * - • *' ; 
^ G. Gagne and others question ,v{rie^her learning can be defined as a single 
process. GagVie ^cfef ines it inj terjns of five domains^of. learning 
proces^.t motor skills, verbal information, intellectual aki-lls,^ , ,^ 
.cognitive strate^es, and attitudes (p. 12),'^ . 
H. Impp^ant ta undeif stand personal definition of learning, as it 
* * .influences how one theorizes ^d implements learning ^processes Jp. 12) 



Knovies, Malcolm. '^Theories of Learrfing Based on' Studies^ of Animal^ and 

Children,^ pp.. 12-28. Chapter 2 in The Adult Learner; A l^eqlected , 
Species . Houston: Gulf Publishing Co. ,_i97 3. 

I. ' Some comments on theories of learning.. • 'u i r ^ 

"•^ . A. Tb^-ma'jority of theory production pccurred in the first half «of-?:he 
^twentieth century; whereas the bulk of interpretation has appeared 
^ , "since 1950 (p. 13). ' , • . • ^ ' - ' 

' , B.' Types of theories' (p. 16J . >^ 

' 1. Two major families: S-R and cognitive ^ / 

a.^ S-R: Thorndike, Pavlov, Gutherie, Skinner 
. * r b.. Cognitive: '".Tolman ^nd classical Gestalt psychologists 

' 2. Six categories of tVieories (a^ suggested-iDy McDonald) p.slS. 
a. Recapitulation (Hall) 
^1d. Connectionism (Thorndike) 

c . Pragmatism (Dewey) ^ ' - - * ^ 

d. Gestalt and 'field theory (Ogden, Hartynan, Lewis) 

♦ e. Dynamic psychology (Freud) * ^ 

f. Functionalism (Judd) 



'3.^ Gage -identifi^s^ three ^families: f Conditioning/ Modelling/ and 
^- ' Cognitive (p. l^T* . <* " • • *\ , 

^i'lechanist-io* ^nd prgay^isjnip, mo3eI>s "7 
A.. Distirfction^betvfeetk . ^ 

1* Mechanistic: 'K^e? basi</ metarttSr i^.the machine — resdlts in a 
^ ^ rea'ctiVeV passive^^ <smgty-arganism model of man in whicji activity 
, i^ the. resist of external foy'ces -{p, 17). , ' - 

^ 2. 5rganisjaic: "''sksic metaphor is tjie' organikm — represented the t 
"•'^ . universe, as a unitary^ interactive,. deveJ.opln^g ^organism. The' 
»V ^ ^ essence oj? .the model *is adtivity — an active organism itoder^o'f 
' mah . (J>. .18)'- ^ . ' , ^ • ' : ■ • 

* Theories base^d on the mechanistic model ' " ^ • * 

• 1. ' Thorndike (p.- Is- ) * ^ ' . . " '\ / ^ ^ ^ 
♦ V' U. "completed the ^irst, OS/systemat:iC'*' investigations of learning 

*p ^ , , (used'^knii^ll^^j^j^c'ts) 

p^' Conceived o'f* learners'^s empty organisms rfespofiding- to stintuli 
^ "randomly 'and automatically^!^' ^ ' ' / 

• c: Speo^Lfic'^R is contfec^^ to a' specific 5, when rewarded 

d. Bond -or conne6t4.oij: SssopiafeioTi between -sense impressions 
* ^ »^ and impulses to activity — his thtorV sometimes called " . * 

\ ^jconnectionism . * . ^ , ^ ' . ' " 

* ' e; Was th^ original B-R theory pf^ learning; ^ovMed -the 

• * foundations fdy behavioral th^6ries p£ learning • ^ • v 
f. Law^ goverfliYig learning . ^ , ' ' / 

^ '(1) ' law x>f readiness - ' ► , ' 

. * (2) ^-Jjaw of ejcfercise ^ - * - . 

(3) ''\a^ of effect * ' . \ ' . * , , " 

2. Jvan Pavlov (p/ 20-21) * . ^ - - 

^Dev^lopefi the concept of conditioned r^lex'e's with ^components 
^' ^ ' of reinfoi'certfent, extinction, g^neraJLization^^. artd differentia- 

^ : , tipn' . ■ . . 

b. His .system called^ classical conditioning to distinguish it 
» from instrumental and operant cdnditiojiing " 
J 3. .John B. Watson (p. 21) * ^ ' • • 

a., ^Generally credited with being the -father of behaviora;Lism • 

* b. A science of psychology must be bas^ on that wHich is pvertly 

observable ' * 

'4.. EdviA ^. Guthe^fie (p, 21) > ' ' ^ • " , 

a." Added the^principje o.f contiguity of que response 
^ b. Law of learning "A- combination of stimuli which has acconf-- 
panied a movement will on its recurrence tend to pe followed^ 
'by that movement H^.^ 21) ./* * , _ * • ^ 

0/ Scanning: 'the partf.play4d by the learner in screening tl\e 
■physicar' stimuli to yhich-he^i^t respond' 

* ' 5. B.F, Skinner -and associates: current' educational ^tfechnology- of 

programmed instruction 4^d teacfiina 'machines derrived from hj.s 
^ , T^ork (p, 21),<, * ' ^ — . ' C^ - ' ' " 

6*/ Clar)c^^* Hull: * Systeiftatip behavioral theory based on a complicated 
' * "mathema€ico-deducti^v$" theory (p, 21) ^ • " ^ , • • 



Theories based on an cofgattisnvic ?aodel 
•1. John Dewey (p. -i^S-) ' " * 
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a* Work 'is. educational phllpsophy iather ' than .theoi^J^r 
' .important tjiepretical'ijaplications ' X: ^ \ ^ • ^ • 

' b. Emphasized 'the rore'' interest an^. effort; in a'chiXd*.©- ' %^ > 

' . . • < . " . • *' • • i . • * * ♦ ' 

motivation • ' » , ^ • . , * 

■ ' V , ^ 'His thoughts 'beqaiae lAe^stWting 'gojiit*^^ later aaveldped. . i 

' -theoriips of functiona'lism * / ' . 

2-. Edward Toman (pp. ^23-34) ; \ represents a '-bri^ between /the j^echan-Y 
• 'istic and organismic laodels \ ♦ ^ - * ' ^ . . ^^ 

• • a^ * Theory behavioral i^tic in* that be ^rejected introspection as a 

^ method for. psychologidaJL science ' ' ^ . - - i - - . ^ * 

J b; 5aw b'ehavi-dr as purposive— i.e.^y \egulated' in accordance with ; ' - -' 
' o^jjectiv^ly determined ,^ds: called' his theory ourgos^re ft 
f ' behaviorism (Hulijpalled it sign* l^araing) . ' \ > * ' • 

. ' ^. '9estalt theorists^ (pp. :24-25)-^Wertheimer, Loffka, Xohl^r ^ ^ ^; - ' ^ 

* a. Broke most completely with* behaviorism witb the motion of ^ 

insight learning \* " ^ ' . ' '■ - Iy . ^ - 

b: Learner tends to organize J>erceptual field according^to ^our 

laws . ' O ' - ' 'A 

/ ' ' * . (1) Law 9f proxmidity^-ciose S pattern^ ^en<J to J>e' pgrceived'- ^ 

as a group ' . ; \ - 

'-(2) Lawjof similarity and ^ familiar ity-fobjects Simililar . . " 

-'%,\in shape et^:* tend to Jb e grouped in perception; -fatniliar-./ \ 

' ity with an object "tends to facilitate the establishment ^ ^ . 
.of figrurerground pattern^ ' ' - _ . ' 

; ^ • ' (3) -L^ of closure-rlearne;rs' t2sy to achieve a satisfying end 
. ' s^^l>pf equilibrium - _ - * ^ C ' 

' - f {4) Law of cojiti-nuatioTi—perceptual orgg.hizati^^l^occurs in 
. • ^ I ^ such a manner that a ,6traight '^iine continu^,'to appear 

- . as a straight line ' ■ ' ^^it ^ . " 

- c. Often palled fifld theory: proposes that the t<^l ^>atte.rn r ^ . , 

' , * or field of forces determine learning _ - 

Kurt Lewin- and field theory" (p. 25) , K^^^ » . • " 

. • a. \Eachr' individual exists in a.^ife ^pac^. inmhich jeany forces 
» - are operating* * ^ * J .^a*. - 

b/, LeetfTping occurs as a result -of change in the^<^it^' 

~ ' 'structures - . ^ ^ " 'C^^i'i' f 

(1) Change "'iii the strixrttire ^of the cogni^ve^f^^ . " , 

(2) Change "in- the internal need ^d motivation i^f^v^e. individ- . 

• felt success Vas 5 more potent motivating fprce 2^^^ewar<i - 

III. Other theorize , ' ^ 

. "^Phenoinenological 'osychology^, perceptiaal psychology, ^hu»§na.^t2^^_ 
• ^ ' . psychology; thirjL-froce psychology—all are the same th:^^:^3fentially ^ ^ 

(p^ 27)~ar^e ^>co;icerned with the' study .of the prOgressiye^e^^lopment^^ ^ 
• of 'the mind:'/ see man; as always seeking greater personat^.g^Mpcy/ 

therefore^ seif-actuaiization is the motivating force'. ^^^^^^^ I • 

B. "piaget"and*evolutionary ^tageS. of -learning (p* 27> ' * ^5^.7^ - 
1 Formation of the syjnbolic pr semiotic functiorf (ages 2t!Tor 8> 
- ' • ^ ^ ' / 

^ • , .. . ■ 

' . •• % 



, ^'2^^ Forn^ion^of Voncr^te mental objects (ages 7-or>S-ll or 12) .'-^ 
V • r ^\ Fofnjatibn of conceptual thought (ll;«o):\l2-a:dol^cence) ^ * ^ 
• . \ -C.',, Jerome-i^run^i? \<pf 2^*' Theory ^ about th^ act .of learning — occurs in* 

» V . V A'cqais:^4o^. of , new* inforir^feioh V - - -^^V/. ' * ^ , , - 

6*^ V , ^2': ^Tratisformafc'ipn:.. ^sarlip^iiating Kndwledge tp fit.xl^w tasks • . 

\ /\ -^y. Evaluation - , * . \ ^ i * " "^-^ • ""^^ 

"D. tfhVier ne^< theories — ^eu^ophysiology^ nqtjiematidal modelling/ information 
. ^ processing' apd cyi^rn^ticSy creatiyity,, -and ecological osychology 

• c- ' \; (p- 28). V * ^ . ' ■\ . ^ - ' 



KxK>v;les/ Malrcolm*..^ "Thea?i^s of Learning Based •on gtividies of ,AdyJ.ts," 4>p> 29'-^^ 
. ^ 49. Ch^ftr^r 3 in The Adult ^Learaer; A .Neglected 'gpecies. . , Houston:' Gulf 

Publishing. Co. , 1973^ - / , ' • ^ ''v • . ^ ' 

I, •^ontri'butfions from gsychp'therap^'- ' • . / ' . ^ 

/ ^ ' , A. , Is the discipline that has contributed roost to -learning theory o/i the, 
^ ^ . '.basis of work with adults^ (p. 29), * ' * "* ' • 

B. Freud — saw man as a'dynamic animal 'growxng and developing "through, the * ^ 
i-nteractioo of ^ib^ogical foxces," goals, and* j5urposeS/. conscapus and ' . • 
unconscious "drives., and "envirpmnental ^influences . tp. 30)." • 

C. Humanistic osychdlogist^ refer te selves'as third- -force osychologists 

-.. - -,(p. ' . ■ , ■ ^ ■■ ' ' 

^ • . Dv r-iasXow.'pi^ed a s'fieci^l' int^e&t on the rol§ of safety as a'reacjiness * , . 

' 'coHdxtion for effective learning w(p';^ 31) ,V . » • . ^ 

^ * ' ^ .5-^ Carl VxJgers^T "'J^ev^loped a theoj^y* of personality* and behavior evolved 

from^-the stu^y of Mult^s in therapy then applied th^se t& education— 4 
^'^ , ; led^hijn to develop the concept of ^stpdent-jfcentered 'teaching as parallel ^ * , 
- . ^* witfi dlient-centered therapy; his ^;theory Sji^sed on five'^b^sic hypotheses ' , 

V ' : ' 1- ' eannot ^te'ach ^nothei: persoVi directly^^^we can only^^^cilitate 
: ' ^ his learning {p»^32)." * ' \^ * _ ^ " i 

^' Z\ "A* person learns "significantly only , those ^things whidh Jie f>e]^ceiv^s • 
as bein§ invo'lved in tne-teiintenance of, or enhancement^ of , the 
structure of' self (p. 33) V* * : 

' "3. "Experience wfa^icyi*^ if assimilated, would inVolve change in the' - 

organization of self tends to be resisted through daAial or di^- . ' < 
^ . tortion of s^rnl^ilizatiori (p.' 3^)." ' . , / ^ ^ 

%' ^ 4. "The structure and 'organization o'f self tends tb htecoiile^'more rigid . 
V " • ^ under threat^ . . (p. 33)^^" ' - " - c • ^ , 

5. "The educatibnal , situation which roost- effectively promotes •signifi- * > 
cant learning is one in which (Ij minijniim, and \2) different iated 
perception of the field is facilitated (p. '33)."-* . . 1 ' L ' 

6. '' Regards learrring as a completely internal process, but a n^tural^ i ^ 

' required life' prpces^ Co. 34 J ^ \ J* . - ^* , ^ 

II.- VContrit>utions froio, adult education 1 ^ ^ * 

'At Howard McClu'sVyj (pi 34'-35) ' t * . ' ' * ^ 



1. W9rking up^ a theory*of diff erentia^ j>sychoiogy of the adult potentiSlTT 

2. Central concepts' of margin, 'conaaitment, time perception, critical 
pe2fi.ods, and '^eif 'cbncept * ' " - " . ' ■ 



\ 
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3, .Cyril O. Houle and ^llea Tougl;i (p,^ 35-39) ' * 
. ' • House— ^soujht why peopl-e .engage in continuing 'education . 

' a. 'Goal oriei}ted learning — no even, continued f lo^of l.earning ' 
* b» Activity ori'ented learning — comsse-takers and group joiners % 
^.;^c. Learning oriertted p^opl^-.-continuitj^ and flow of continued 

education / * / * . * 

2. .,Tough''$ findings ' . . 

. a. Most .evecyon^ undertakes -avirtinimCiin of one or two toa-jor leaxn- 
" ■ . ing pzxyjects a yea^ ^ ' . , 

b. About 70% of* projects are planned' by the learner 
p. .Project phases — planniifg, deciding to begin, engagement in * 
" " iearxj^g, episodes - . " ^ • 



V Progressively regressive education (pp. 41-43), 

A. Best .educatipnal* procedures for helping people learn^are used in e^rly 
years and.gel^ wors.e as one ascends rh'e educational ladder because 

' 'from secQnd grade on ^st force's deal v/ith achieving rather thftn with 

* ^* leajMning^' * • *, , ' ^ ' j ■ 

B. The ^pedagogy millstone: Wbrk from Greek a*nd literally means the art 
or science .of teaching children; ther^ctre is inappropriate to speak 

* . of adult educational pedagogy , - ^. - • > , 

/. ^Andrcgogy lip. 43-4^9) • ' ^ . " * " . 

A.' Means the education of *1:he man (not child)? 
, B. . ""t^ecognizes that people's needs and -capacity tor learning to grow as, they 
, . thature ;' ^ ^ ' ' ' _ " - ^ ' 

Assumption^ ' * ^ ' , ... 

^ 1. changes in sel'f .<x>ncept — as one matures, he becomes more indepen- 

dent ; • - ' ^ . / 

2. -tole^of eicperience — increased experience with inc:>eased ^age leads 
to learning needing to have J. ess emphasis on .transiriittal > techhiques 
and'jD»Dre emphasi?s on exper'enti^l tet:hnimjes ' , \ ^ 

^ y, 'Readiness tb^legorn— as person matures^ readiness 'to l^arn is 

' * decrefasingly k product o5 biological development a^d increasingly 
* ' a product of the developmental , tasks' req\iired. for ongoing- life — 

-.readiness* and ti^riing of., education must coincidd^^ith developmental 

" ' tasks."" ' . ' ^ ' ^ : , ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ 4'. Orientation to leaiyjin^ — children ^subject-centereS; adults problem^ 

KnowI-e'Sr Malcolm. ''Theories ot Teachiq^/i pp. 50--91. Chapter 4 in The Adult . 
Learnt: » A Hegiectf^ Species . Houston? ,Gulf Pub ii shing. -CS^. 1973*.'" ' , 
' — I -z — ~, * ~ . • • - " . 

'1. ' Principles of teaching from Si^ories bf learning , ' , • ♦ * • 

"A. ''*Wltii^ theories of ^ learning -deal. wi£h ^he ways in* which an organism 
#' * ' ' -learns, theories bf-,-teaching 'deal win:h the w^ys in Vhich'^ person / 
influences an^organism to i^earn (J^.' 5CH 
.'B. , ^Hilgard— ^Idei^tif ies 20 principl^es of learning from S-R throry, cogni-. 
*tive, theory, and "potivation a.nd personality theory (pp. 51^53) 



S-R theory principles - . ' ' 

a* ' Learner should be active rather than paissive ' ^ 

b. Frequency, of repition.is imj^rtant ' • 

c. Reinforcement is important 

d. Impoirtance of praclri-ce in various contexts shovn -by generaliza*- 
t ion and discrimination ' ' * 

e. Novelty in behavior enhanced through- imitation of nodeis 

f. ^ Drive is £n5>ortant in -learning- ' k ' - . - 

g. In the ]:earning process, conflicts and frustrations inevitably 
rise ' , ' ' - ' ' \ , ' ' ^ 

Cognitive theory principles ^ 
4. Perceptual fe&tureS seen, by the leaner are important condi-' 
tions of learning ' ' * . ^ • 

b. Organization 'of knowledge;, should be an essential -teacher , con- 
cern * \ ' , , *. 

c. Learning is culturally relative ^ 
^ d-. Cognitive feecjback confirms correct knovjledge . - '\ 

, e. Goal setting by -the learner is importantf 

f. Divergent thinking leads to inventive, problem' solv>ng and 
^* ^ . *■ convergeJit thinking leads to logically ^rrect, ^nswprs 

3-' Motivatiori and personality theory principles - . \ » ^ 

a. " Learner * s abilities are .important *• ' ' , 

b. "Ppstnatl development as important 33. heredity ^ 

c. ' Leai:ning^ is cultura^lly relative . \ ^ 

. d. Anxiety leCrel dqterttiines effects of ^inds pf encouragements to 
learn . ^ 

. - e. T^i^ same situation may prompt appropriate motives for one 
- 'learner arfd not for another . . • 

• . In(^ividjaal organization- of motives values is 'relevant 

^ • g. Group attDOsphere will affegt satisfaction with the products of 
• learning * ' ' * . _^ . 

Concepfs of teaching derived from theories of learning of animals and 
.children ^ * 

A'. Thorndik^: Teaching — the- control of learning by the managenfent of . 
, reward; manipulate learning situations so learrfer accepts the probl^ ' 
. because of the rewards involved (p. 53), , \ • ' ' \ 

B. Gutherie (pp. 53-54) . * ' ' >. , * * " 

1. To encourage a particular behavior < by di,scDvering' the ciies leafling 
• ^ to the behavior^ in guestion ' . ' ■ , ' • 

2. Use as "many stimulus supports as possible to Solicit desired 
» ^ ^ behavior ' * • , ' , 

t. ^Ski^ner: "Teaching is sin^^ly th^ arrangements of rei?nf orcement 

contingencies (p. 54) • * • ' 

D. Hull — development of habits and skills proceeds from the sifirole to 
the ^complex with a 51ear understanding of ''t)3^stimuir and responses 
to be associated (p. 56) * . - . . 

E. Tolman — teache^r's t^'sk conceived with creating stim[ulus'^.CD'nditions^ so 
trhe* learner pan clearly perc^eive what leads to what apd to understahd 

/the different ways in v;hich a. goal can h^e reached (p. 56) • 
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Gefetalt-^teacher's 'task essentially to he'lp individiji^s see sigaifi- 
cant relationships and to organize experiences into functional 
patterns (p. *56) - • ^ / ^ . 

Gagne — functions of the* instructional* situation {pp. 58-61). * • 

1, Presenting the stimulus » ' ' 

2, Directing atteiition' ^ . ' 
3* Providing model fdr terminal perforiQance, 

4. - Furnishing external prompts 

5. Guidin9 the direction of thinki^ng . * < 

6. Indu6ing transfer of knowledge , - ' 

7v Assessing learning attainments ' 

8. Providing feeaback . - ' ; ' » 



III/ Concepts of teaching .derived from, theories of learning of adults 

•A. C^l Rogers: ''Teaching ... is a vastly over-jrated. f\ihction (p. 62)." 
^ , - ^ ^1.. Because man lives in a continually -^hanging enVaJonment the aim 
\ of ediocation must be the 'facilitation of learning ' - 

I 2. Learijing. facilitators must .possess certain attitudnal qualities- 

' a. Realness or genuinene^ 
, "b. bJon-possessive caring . ' ^ ' ' 

Smpathic ujiSer standing 
B." . y*aslow~ would probably subscribe to Roger's theory, bttt place more 
emphasis on .€he 'teacher- providing safety '.(p*. 63) 
N c. Tough sees teacher as an ideal helper with certain qualities • 
' ' 1. Warm and loving ' : 

• * 2. Has confidence in the learner ' s ability 

• * - 3. Reasons fo:^ helping i&ust be iinself ish 

4. Is an open, growing person ' - ^* ' - ^ 

Concepts »o^ teaching derived from theories of teaching fpp> 68^73) 
•9^. bewey^s system 

1. Key concept is experience — select and 'present* experiences that 
'live fruitfully and creatively in Subsequent experiences 
^2. Other' concepts: democracy, continuity, interaction 
3. Is not the subject, per se-,. tnat is educative ' ^ 

B. Teaching through inquiry — variously called the discovery ^method , 

inquiry method', self-directed learning or problem-solving. Teaming 
' (pp/ 74-77) ' . * • \ 

1.' Jerome Bruner * 

• a. ' Difference betwe.en expository ^fid |iypothetical learning 

(1) Expository: decisions 'principally determined by' the 
, teacher ^ - * ' , ' * ' 

(2) Hypothetical: Teacher and'^student in npre cooperaty^ve 
. position - ^ - ' 

.2. Postman and WeingaiTtner ; observable behaviors in teaching usin^ 
inquiry method - ■ 

a. ^ Teacher rarely tells stufients what he thinks they, should know 
Questioning is the basic mode of discourse 

Does not accept a singl^ statement ^s an answer to a question 
Encourages student-stu^nt interaction? avoids acting as a 
mediator or judge % 



b. 
c . 
d. 



( e. Rarely suininarizes 'student fjositions ^ 
f.' Lessons <Jevelop from respoilfees of students 
, g. Each lesson poses a^ problem to students . 
• h. ^Success measured in 'terms' of student behavioral changes 
3. Gruchfield — four -sets of skills involved in productive tl^inking 
{pp, 78-79) ' . . . * 

a. ^ skills of problem discover^ and formulation 

i b. Skill in organizi^hg *and processing prdbl^m information , 
. Skill in. 4dea* generation^ . . ' 

d. Skill in idea evaluation 
*e. "The notion that tbe development of skills of inquiVy should 
be a prinary goal of youth- edu^:ation is the x;ornerstone of 
theXconcept of education as a'lifelohg process Cp* 79)."* 

C. ^ Teaching th/ough modeling {pp» 79^1) \ ^ ^ . ^ 

1. Albwrc Bandura : ' Social learning — teacner's basic technique is 
role modeling '• ' ^ ' - . - ' 

2., Bandura's teaching consideration^ ' , ^ ' ' 

^ , a. Selection of j/ell-d^f ined objectives an essential aspect 'of 

any self -directed program**of chanq,e 
. ' . ' ♦ B. contractual agfeements used to'proiooce seif-'controiling 

i>ehavior.s r * " ' • • / • ' ^ 

c. Object i.ve' records of behavioral change used as an addi^tional 
source of* reinforcement " • * 

d. Frequency of engagement in' activitiea can regulated by 
altering stfimulus conditiona 

e. , Work , -toward 'progressive narrowing of stimulus control over 

behavior . • . 

' . f / Increases in desired behavior attempted gradually 

D. Ciinge th^ry (pp. "82-88}.. ' 

ij Concerned with- influencing- the educative quality of total' 

environments * ' . ' 

2. Characteristics of an educative environment ^ ♦ 
• a, ' Respect for personality ^ ^ . ^ 

b. PaJcticipation.J.n d^ision making* 

c. Freedom of expression • 

d. Mutuality of responsibility 

3. ^Concerned with the planning of change and humah "relations 

training and the ethics of change agentr^^ 
^ 4. Use- of groups as instruments of individual and organizational 



change 
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Eojlogical* psychology; 'concerned with effects of '-environmental 
settings on hum^ behavior andf cJonstruct^ing a theij>ry of be>3vior 
settings {p. J39) * * ' ♦ X 



Knowl^s*, McColm.. "^Pplying Theoiries qf I^earQirig. and .Teaching to-^tanan * 
Resources Development?" pp. ,"92^1*2^^ Chapter 5 In The Adult Learner : ^ 
A Neglected Species . Houston^ Cui^^'Publishi-ng Coa/; 4973.^ ' - ' . 



* • • • 

Considerations in ^electing a theory • . • 

A* ^estions to ask ^ . \ . ^ 

1. How. does a proposed theory fit onp's ^organizational joftanagement. 
"policy (p. 93) . • . ^ \ 

2. How, congruent is theory with ♦organization's long rajige goals 

(pr 94). " • • ^ ^ 

B. "Different theories of learning and teaching might be appropriate for 
different kinds of learning' Kp* 99^^." 

C. Also 'must see theory within a larger theory of ^uman* relations 
development (p, 100) ' • ' 

D. Eclecticism — risks ending up With a hodgepodge which fails *to increase 
objectivity and -l-eads nowhere (p, 101) ^' •» ' 

■ ' ^ . ' * - *^ < 

Ah andragogical model of human relations (development (pp, 102-10) 

A. Is a process model rather than, content ■model • • 

B. Teac'ne.r responsibilities ^ • * i 

1. Establish climate condusive to learning \ 

2. Ci/^te a mechanism for ''mut\ial planning / 

3. Diagnose learning needs 

4. ' Formulate: program objectiyes to satisfy needs 

5. Design a pattern of learning experiences 
' 6. Conduct learning experiences 

7. ^-Evaluate learning outcomes; reas^^ess learning needs * 

C. Establish'a Gondusive learning clim^e i- 

1. . Pr6vid^ for physical comforts / 

2. . Make a rich source of research njaterials' readily availabl'e 

3. iJuman and interpersonal climate 

a. Reinforce desired beh£fviors " ■ * 

b. 'Importance of a psychological climate of orderliness * * 

c. Respect for individual and cultural differences* * ' ^ 
• d. Control of anxiety levels — safe, caring environment 

4. Organizational climate ' ' . ' ' ^ 

a. * Policy framewO;rk for human relations development*, 

b. Effect of management jijiilosophy on program 

c. Organizational structure * . - • 

d. Reward system ^ ' - ^ . ; * ■ ' 

5. Climatf setting the most important component of Knowles* androgog- 
ical model because if the climate is not condusive to .^earning, 
then all 6thex elements in the process are jeopardized 

D. Creating a mechanism ft^r mutual planning — learner should be a<;tively, 
involved in this process " ^ ^ - 

• f . * ** 

D'iaghosing- -learning needs (pp* 110*16) ^ ' - ' * * 

•A. '^leed a model — can be constructed from d^tc^ on the individual, the 
organization^ arid society * . ^. - 

B. The androgogical model assumed* a high .degree of responsibility on the 
, p^rt of adults? however, for the most part, adults have not yet learned 
bo ;-be self-directing inquirers — have been conditioned to be dependent 
on teachers. — because jof this might structure .some preparpry learning- 
to-i^earn-r'atctivities. • , * % ^ . * 



C. Qualify of faciiLty resources tKe crucial fafctor in program operation 

D. EvaJ-uating the prog2:ai9 — Donald Kirkpatrick ' s method ^ 

1. Reaction evaluation r soliciting participant reactions wl^iJLe 
activity, is taking place * . • , *- "^"^ 

^2* Learning evaluation — pretest and' postest to measure learning 

3. Behavior evciluation~actual change's, in learner befiaVior 

4. Results evaluation — effects on tuTnoyer, H:dsts, ^efficiency; 
^ tardiness " ' . ' 

5. ^Rediagnosis of Learning, need§ — will Ijelp learning become an 
ongoing' 'process 

6U Use control gr&ups whenever possible ' • ; - 



Knowies, Malcolm. "Toward*. a Model of Lifeloi^g Education," pp'. 160-^164. . - 
Appendix D i;i The Adtilt Learner; A> Neglected Species - Houston: Gulf 
PublisKing Co., 1973". * ... T ^ , . 

• ' e • 

■» » ^ 

"» " . * " ' ' " 

IV ' Introduction (pp/' 160~63,> • . . ^ 

A. Until first quarter t>f the twervtieth century, the time span needed for 
ma^or cultural/changes was longer than the life, span of individuals; 
therefore it was appropriate to define education as -^a process of tranrs 
mittat of" vha.t is known. . ' * ^ * ' 

B. , Now th^*. tiine 'spafh 'f or change is muttx shor'ter than the individual *life 

span; therefore -education must pirepate individuals for a novelty of 
, conditions ' . . ' • ^ . ' 

'1. Role of teacher must shift from transmitter of* information to 
■ * _ ^facili4:ator 'of self --directed inquiry ' . ^ \ ' ^ 

' 2, Unfortunately; schools still, by and large remain* tied to th^- trans 
mittal function ' ' / ^ - , ^ 

' . * - ^ ■ . " - ' ^ ^ ^ * ' ^ 

II. Comp^teficy development- for life roles (pp. 161*64) " 

' A. Assumptions ^ - ' ' ' ^ . " -r ^ - 

1. PurpCfee of education is 'the development of -c6mpetencie^ to' meet 
' ' ' ' various I'ife roles — need a taxonomy of these roles 

2i -PriAary purpose of. schooling is to aid children in learning the 

^ skills'"' of. learfiiog ' ' , ^ . ' ^ 

rj. The organized eduCe^tional Qurriculum will most^ef fectively achieve 
the. obj^ectives of schooling if • . organized in a spiraling series oS 
learning projects / ' : ' ; ^ *' % ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

3. -WisLl be no -such thing as grad\iati>on ; ho such thingWs adult education; 
will, only be lifejpng learning ' * ,^ ' . - . 



Kreitlow, Burton W. "-Research "and Theory," pp. 137-49. Chapter' 9 in Haiidbook 
of> Adult Educj:tion edited' by Robert M. -Smith, George F. -Ader, and J.R. 
' Kidd. fifew York: - Macmillan COt, 191 Q. 



Graduate J>rograins in ddult education expanded in the 1960 's as a result of > 
popujlar demand for adult education in order to deal. with social problems — • 
research took^ root as an adjunct, to the gradi^ate' "programs . ' * • * , 

Where we are (pp** 139-43) , • - • • • 

1. "Ppsitive, developments - ^ ' ^ - \. * 

a.. National Opi-hion Research Center study: important ,data about motiva- 
tion^ data, and research , ^ * 
Bruner and Associates 3tudy: overview of what'' has been and need s^ to 
be done . . , * * *^ 

c. Burtbn Kreitlow^ relates adult education to other areas and proposes 
prij>rity ared^ in research in aduit' education 
^ d. Harry Miller study: developing ^ conceptual framework for the examina- 
tion of motivatioja and participation J 

e. Ad Hoc Committee for the Study of Research in Adult Education , / ». 

f. Research Committee <Jf.th0^AEA: seeking , to fociis greater attention V 
on research , * ^ , 

g. Evan R. Keisler^Committee *on Le.arning -and' Educational Prbces^s o'f ' 
-the Social Science Research Council: prepared a study , of adult ' " 
educational research ' ' * > ^ ' 

h. New research arrangements in the U,S. Office of' Education ' # * 

2. Categories fc^r rese'arch 'application * . • ^ 
a.. -Adult as aa individual and a learner - , /. ' ' . ' 

^. ^ b. Adults ^esp<pn]sive to social-cultural phenomena, 
^- r c. Adult education enterprise ^ ' 

How field reached its present research status (pp* 143-45}", - ' \. ' 

1. . 95% of all doctorates in' adult education are still employed in a^ult ' 
' educatior? or isolated fields * 

2. ^ Changing social atmosphere* , - \ • 
* 3. * Annual upward sE>iral of research seems to parallel the expansion/of 
f \gr£iduate programs * ' • . ' \ 

4.: Federal government and foundation's hav,e teased along university research 

^ . ^ ' V. • • ^ ^ 

New ideas about adult learning (pp.* 145'*-47> / f ' \ ) 

* 1. . Social izatidn over the lifespan. is of great concern to adult educators 
2^. "Research into, the nature of adult 'learning has only recently provided* 
^ base for making operational judgments fp* 145)." . ' \ 

3. Adult instruction should be adjiisted to « what has become known' about 
adult experiences *, ; ■ . ■ *. 



Miller Harry and 'Robert l: Buser^ • Developing the Indivi-dual in the Adult , 
Classroom.. Carbohdale, IlL: ' 'College of Education, Southern Illinois 
University; 197.2^ "^;PP.- *ER1C: ED 071D 961.' 

Developed a self-instru<3rt:io'nal" prograpi (p., preface) ' < 

1* Students asked to work individually and in group^s - 

2, Group »size:. recommended 8-15 . / " • ' ^ 

3. pirections accompany each activity 
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4. Program divided into four major . sections • \ * ^ ^ 

a. - Rolejof ^adult education 
* ' b* 'Technique^ for building a positive self-image ^ • ' , 

' c. Self-application of .(techniques - . ' * ^ • * t 

d. Behavioral adjustment ' ^ , ' . - - 

5. Instrument takes one hour to complete ^ v' " 

Section. I~role of adfult education (p. 1-3) * , * 

1. '. Summary statement- regarding rapid technological .advancement, job 

obsQlence/'*and- .need for adult educatibn ^ \ ^ ^ 

2. , Set of * 10 statements which students az;e to indicate whether they are 

valid, partially valid of invalid — e.g., the primary purpose of adult 
^ / • educatipn is gainful employment , . 

3. Discliss responses and reach a group consensus on eadh .item . 

Section Il-^-techniques for building a^. positive self-ima^e (p. 4-6) 

^1. Opening discussion oiT ^^ ' • # 
* , , " 'a/. Haw modivation affects learning 

b. How to .build a positive 3elf-image-^-use - , \ ' 

(1) Positive comiQents \, . . ' ^ 

(2) , Comments which Recognize anc^^cknowledge but do not reward 

, » ' * (3^ DiNrections provide clarifying^ definitions of^,each of the ^hree 
'types .of comments 

2. Series of teacher 'responses presented and stucients must decide" which of 
'"the^three types of comments they a-re . ' 

3. ' Group discusa'es "individual responses and reaches group concensus 

Section IZI — self-appXication\of "N^echniques (p. ^7-8) 

1. Eicamples of possible studervt classroom statements given ' 

^2. Students asked to provide responses using th,e €hfee%types of positive 

responses S • C * ' 

3. ' Group eomes "together comfpares typ^fes of responses ^el^cted 

Section IV—l^ehaOSfcr adjustment (p* 9) « 

. 1. LiVfe-^ree or more physical or verbal be^viors that student' would like 
to change ' < ^ »; . < . 

2. As a groQp identify^ the three behaviors listed most ^ frequently and dis^ 
*t ^ cjuss possible sDljitions v ^ * ' . i " 



Nl^ii, John A. Communication^ with thfe So-Called Disadvantaged— Can We Find a 
Common Ground? ^1§72> 12 -pp. ERIC: ED 069 747. 

Prefer? the term '"culturally diff^ren-t" oyer* disadvantaged ^cause the lAtter 
.has aciquire.d pejorative ""connotations — exf>lains that in the North American 
.culture, ^'Culturally dif^)^ent" has Its tracfitfonal meaning o% referring to 
•groups* of ' peoplfe who share -distinctiv^e designs for, living (p. 1). 

. , A . • , , 

Is fconcerned' with rural poor and urban poor (p. 1)** , 

Foc.aseS 61{ coi)f(munity problems with the culturally different (p. 2) 



, / * ' » ^ ' • 82 , 

Defined "coTtununication" as the proce§$* involving axi e:ichange of meaning between 
the sender CEncoder^ of a message and tl^receiver (Decoder) —includes verbal 
and non-verbal transmissiorvs^Kp, 2) • 

Bases for ,differing perceptions of reality cause impedements to corrmiunication , - ' * 
i)r6cesses — e, g, different 'value systems and attitudes springing from social/ , | 
economic, and other forces, operating in the environment • Other impedemen'ts 
include differences in language and .the extreme differences between the "hard 
core poor" and those trying to communicate with them (p.. 4). \ ' • • 
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Implications of communication problems for adult educators planning programs ' 
for culturally different people * ^ * / ' 

1. Mu^t realize his own background and training are likely to give him ^ 
different perceptions of reality *than those of the adult '.learner — to^ 
avoid thiS/ is essential to invol^^e the targei grqups fully* in the 

program planning process,' » . ^ • 

2. Must respect and understand t^e language of subgroups, ^ ^ 

3. Shbuld J)robably plan not^ to make head-on cottact with the groups rather 
ought to seek out "sophisticated and knowledgeable insiders to assist 

' him (p.-^ 8) ." \ • - . 

,4, 'should have empathy with *the students, "• • •'^^^Narfluding patience with 
^ their, fears am^ a sincere regard for their value systems abd modes of 
^ communication (p. 8) • 

5« Must be aware of learner sensitivity Ito ndn-verbal clues Bh, 

• • . * - \ • .V . 

Marcus, Edward £.» "Introduction," pp. Nj^^rU-^ Factors Affecting the gelf . , _ 

Image of the Older-Aged Learner by Edward £• Marcus, \ Collection of four 
papers • .February 14, ]^73, '75 pp. ERIC: ED 070 9§7A ' _ , ^ 

^ "Older-aged v^sotik do not constijiute a larg^ segment of people enrolled 

in, aduit education cotirse offerings, and thfere is no evidence that they are 
claraorihg to get into them. Nevertheless, reason does exisfe for belief that 
the field will serve a somewhat la^rger number of persons in years to come (p. 1)." 

^Seems to be a reasonable hypothesis that general differences with respedt to • 
^ learning^exist^ between early and later maturity because 

1.. '"Society determines that la^er adulthood is, like adolescence a 
'specifically identifiable period of human life."- 
^ 2. "^Social change and demands of the presep£ era require that special stress 
V, be placed' on the education of <;his age-group." 
3. "Older pfersqn^ probably have distinct type § of learning dif f iculties\ " 
,4. "Motivation for formal lea;c*ning .undoubtedly undergoes considerable 
change during the life cycle' (p. *2)." 

■> . ^ 

Argues that^ '''The mosA important aspect^of the older-aged learner for the « 
educator is his^, concept""^iHiimself , wliich^is likely to have been 'changed* by 
tlie "experience of coming «to be regarded a^ *old* with all the invidious . ^ t 

concomitants of that idea in o'ur cultur^ (p. 3)." 
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Marcus /'EcJward E^ "Th?' Educational. Plight of Toda?*s ^Elderly," May. 8, 1972, . 
pp. 19-34.'/ In Facrtors Affecting the SeXf Image of tjie Older-Aged Learner. 
by Edward E. Marcus. Collection of four ^papers . ^February 14, 1973. 
; 75 'pp. ''ERIC: ED 070 95'7 . * ^ ' - ^ , ' . * 

t - I . * ' « ^ . ' . 

"ftfore than 70% of those who are 65 yfears of age and older have had no 
•inore than aYi eighth-grade education.-, -tony. have had much lesa.^ Seven per cent 
have had no schooling at ^^li; and^abiut ^ fifth are considered functional' 
illiterates, constituting a third cf /\he nation's population ^O classified 
(p. 2^0)t" • ' ' ■ . 

Quotes Ecklund: "Though retired f^om his fob, the healthy older person never 
retires from sm i/itimate^ uniquely ,human^, trait with Vhich he has been blesSed, 
a continued search fcr meaning ai\d purpoVefulnes^. in' his life (p. 23)." 

Reitterates llcClusky's svmunar^ of ■ long-range goals of education for older 
- people ; ^ ^ ' , * ^ * " ' ' • 

1. Growth "in 'fulfillment of life-ti^ne potential. . " ^ 
TT! — Development of abilities uniquely available *in the later year§r * 

3. Facilitating the service of the old as model's for emulation and guidance 
of oncoming generations... 

4. Acceptance by all of the tiesirability, legitimacy, 'and feasibility of 
these goals. • * ' - / - 

5. Promoting continued opportunity in. life-long learning. 

6. Pr(?vision 'Of -specialized programs to meet the particular needs of ,the- 

old. ^ ' ' . , I 

7. Delivery of educational programs to those who- are non-partici^ating 
^ 1_ ^ and.iscdated-. from,.the.m5Unstream of community seryit:es (p. 24>^^^^f 

^eWolfe, VirginJ^ and Patricia W. ^Lunneborg^. biscriptlve Information on Over- 
35 Undergra^a^te Students > university cf Washington, Seattle; .Bureau of 
Testing. Ded'efivUr, 1972. 17 pp. ERIC: ED 072 745. - ^ \. 

Report sximmarizes inf^^sriation about the 100 , women an4 53 men over 35 years of 
age' who entered the University of Washington as undergtaduates between Spring 
1970 and Autumn, 1971. Information gathered through a biographic study 
completed at the same^time,as the' Washington £>re-College Test^ ^abstract). 

High schooj. background and early family life , ^ ' , j ' , 

.-1. The majority were high school graduates— with all women being graduates 
and eight men saying they got high school 'equivalencies.^ ' 

2. -High school GPA,: Women quite superior to ^en • 

' Women ; Men ' . 

" * Below 2.0 . 2-5.5% * ' 40% 

Above' 3.0 . ,52.1% ' ^28.5% 

3. Participated in two.^r more high scfhool activities 
, - tMen 1 30.^2% ' • " 

Women . ' 47.0% c - 

'4. Men and s women had similar family backgrounds (p. 1). 
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General profile , ' ' ' ^ 

1, Average age: Men — 42; wojnen — ^43 ' , ' 

2. Vetalrans:, Men^-79%; women— 3% ^ 

3, r Financing education no problem to 41% of the sample; ^little significant 
^ difference. tfetween men and vomen . " 

4. * 99% said their health was good to average 
^ 5. . Only four in the sample had had no coiJ.ege experience prior to the test 

d^te. Such experience was gained at fburTyear colleges for 55.8% of 

tfie men and 3711% of the iKomen 
6-, ^ Three-fcurths of the satnple -were juniors at test tirrte 
1. Most cited non-vocational reasons forthcoming 'to college; most often 

cite^ reasons we're ' 

a. Improve self intellectually and person^tlly 
Women — 51*,0%; men — 37,7% 

^^o provide "insurance" in case need ar4.ses to support family « 
Women — 35%; men 11.3% ' • • ^ 

8. The majojritj^ of studeinfs were married or remarried 

9. Source of income for education — While women were more depehdent on their 
spouse for support, men were supported b^ full-time employment or 
savings or the G*I. Bill 

\^ 10. Participation in community activities since high ^hool . \ 

. Men — 68%; women--89% (pp. 4-9). ' ' ^ 

11. 6^% of femaj-e .students had husbands .with a college or pos^ graduate 

degree; and 86% of the husbands had at least some college; while 'only 
^3il% of the ^iyes had a college degree and 63.1^ of the wives had some * ^ 
college wbrk. ' ' • 

12'. FeAiki^es averaged more children (3) whereas 2.5 average for males (p. 9). 

Acafitfemic profile 

1. tejors 

Men / - , Women 

Business~*37,7% / aumanities~39. 0% 

Humanities — 20.^8% / Pre-major — 21.0% • ^ . ^ 

Social .Science-^^cS 71%' Social Science"17. 0% 

2. In good adacemic ^^nding at the University of -Washington . ' . , ' 
Women — 86%; men-.^3%>^' » ' ^ - 

3. liniversity of W^^ington GPA " ^ - ' ; 

Men Women 

Below i.O . . . ^ *36.5% 28.0% 

Above 3.0 * 27.0% ' 43.8% \ 

4. Over*5CT% of eacji sex expected to go beyond the B.A. degree: Men — 69%; , 

' TOmen — 54% • * ' ' \ ^ 

5. Expected length of time to deceive, degree 
^ 4^ * ■ " * Women. 

One year or less . . . . ' 39% 13%^ 

^Two years ^. ^ 75%' 54% 

' ;rhree years 86% ' 83% 

9 * ^ 



MINORITY Gl^OUP EDUCATION 



Berry, Jane and Rosaliod K. Loring. "Continuing Education for Wonten/' pp. 
499t511. Chapter 30 in Handbook of Adult Education edited by Robert M. 
Smith, George. F. ^der, and J.R. Kidd. New York: Macmillaa C3o» , 1970. 

Programs for Women have more than doubled ih size and number cjuring the past 
decade (p. A99i^ ' ' , - s' 

Sociological and Cultural factors relevant to programming*, for -women ' (PP • 499- y 
500J' ... - - . 

1. Women's roles have changed dramatically during .the past decade 

2! ^Discontinuity of women's lives is apparent in their educational patterns 

3. Educational attaii)ment of wcsnen prior to marriage and child rearing 
♦higher than that of women of previous generations 

4. J'lany women now cq/tvinced of the overwhelming value of ^education 

5. Appropriate timing and location of programs necessary to accoinodat^ 
diverse family patterns and varied schedules' of women ' 

6. Labor demands and shortage^ have' led to some financial support adult 
education^ for women " » 

7. Almost every family desires' a higher sf;andard of living 

8. Technological improvements haVe radic^ally affected housekeeping 
* 9. increased emphasis on education for leisure 

10. Women becoming increasingly concerned about themse'lves as individuals 

Program goals (pp. 500-01) ^ . * * . * * 

1. Have tended to be broad and unfocused' 

Major emphases have been on ' ^ * 

a. * Training or. retraining in specific vocational and educational areas 

b. . Personal enrichment • - 

c. ImproviW community leadership abilities , ' *• • 

d-. Promoting bet£er understanding of self aKd family • ' . • ' * ' 
e. Improvement/development of * work and/or homemaking skills^ r ^ 
' ^ f. " Papa-prof essic^al training 

Patterns of sponsorship (pp. 501-02) . ^ , , 

1. Continuing education progran\s sponsore.d by special divisions or extension 
divisions, of colleges v y ' - * ^ ' 

2. * Jpint community , sponsore'd ^prograuns fo^ women — broad and specific 
j3. A few private, commercial programs * ^ " 



Program development (pp. 503-06) 

1. Need to locate competent personnel to staff programs ^ , , . „^ 

- 2. Sen seem to prker concentrated periods of ^ime to be sche^auled for 

'.3. credlt'courses have glay^ a relative small role, but change is being 

, encouraged in this area j 

*4. Need a wide range of sup»5rtative ^services ^ ^ • ^ 

• t a. Counseling , / ' 

. - b. Scholarship funds • " ■ . - 

^c. Consultative services , - 

5. Sufficient flmding for' programs usually .npnexistent 

Clientele arid promotion (pp. 506-07) ». ^ ..'^^^^^^ 

1 ' Number of women in programs is increasing all over the. country . 
?. women tfend .to enroll on ^he recommen4.atioh of former . participants 

^^rTsSiSn^'oftLvequrestled from'the Women's Bureau, :u.S. bepartmeht.of 
/ LaboiT-provfde printed roater-ials, speakers, continuing information,^ • 

special projects • '. > ' i „ 

2. State Advisory Coranissions on the Status of, Women 
. 3.. ■ 'Womep' s'organizatrons ' ^ V ' ' ' 

4. Self-help groups [ 

5. ' Local, libraries ' • ■ '• ' , - • 



staff of -colleges . . .. „ 

' 2 I-tore extertsi^ ecaluation of- on-going programs ' 

■ .3! careful examijiation of the researchers,' qualif ifcations . 

4. Maintenance of better "records ' /, ' ' . . • 

- i.- Wore certif icatipn-type programs ' _ ' 

ft'. Local information clearinghouses : > ■ u A^^n^Vional 

• 7. ttore educational. opportunities for women seeking bightlS^^ • 

' 8- ..iorf information concerning the^ effectiveness uhiverg.ity exteasion . 
'', programs _ _ ^ • • . • 

' ' \ - . • ■ 

Bvas -'''Dr /"William. 'iSociological Impact? of -kucation' on Ad^at Mf°^;ties,- ^ 
^ % 6-7 in Adult Part-Time Students; Individual s in > Higher -Education . 
gy'ae\I;id^. SscL Woceedings of an APGA <^°"-!-"^^°; f ^^^.f . ' 
, 26- 30! 1972. Washingt6n,D.C.: American College Persoftnel Association, 

March 29, 191^. ■ 55 pp. ERICj, Efr 070 981. ^ • ■ ' 

• ' . ■'The-e5fposur.e 'to" higher -eduqatignal opport.unities. f or adult^'minoriti^ 
•(Black Chicano, Native ^erican) -o-ften gives them a ^eater, awareness .and ^ 
. putlt^em into ^asitior^^: reap th. benefits of -the following -institutions: . 
«r . M ' ^L^^ »! . fc * j» nousinQ 

1. Econcunics, . \ ^ „o ' • 

r> -i^r^^^ ' > ' , 4» Education (p. 6). 

Or. Politics^ ' > » , i 

The -foui> issues are'-intricately r^la^ted. 



♦ * . ♦ • . ... 

gconomics : "... . economios is the ch^.ef irtotivating - agent for mxnorities 

getting, jjiv.olvfed in education at the adult level (because). It is economics 

Which determines our political structuiTe' (p. 6>»" ; ' ^ 



itics :> A,dult* educaiiion should work toward, unlocking nlinorities* minds t^> 
"the exteiTt tHat' they*pan easily ^ee that' the political- structure of this , 
nation Has* more influende on tkem than ^11 other institutions combined .(p. 6) 

• • • • . • 

Hougincf ; '^tt has been f^oven- that our neighb6rhoc)d determihes thfe type ot 
schdolS' that our' kids are ^ej^sed to. This^ issue of schools is pne Which 
adult W^norities must, be highly concerned with if" their exposure, to higher 
-education will -really meart something to^ them (p.^ 7) J' i r , 



DaviSiT Earl E., Warren A. French, and Rudolph L. Kagerer. "Training Black 
^ Entreprenbers," Mult Leadership, 22^a-larch, 1974), 30^-3t)9. , ^ 

• '■*■.•,» * " ■ , ^ 

Efforts to assist Businessmen (p. 304-305) * * / ' ' 

.1. Pre-business traihing progr;ams — trained in skills and assisted in 

.si^rting a businesi * % ' * .* ^ 

^ 2. Postrbusiness operations — consultation available for minoritieg to 
/' * 6varcome their problems; ntost ^)rograms 'have been of this type 

.3. 'Article focused oa the ^training p^sey- joint effort between the College 
' '.of •Business, University of Georgia in participation with thp Athens ^ 

Modpel Cities program to develop a pre-^usiness training program for 
\ ,mi;noriiiy-45rrsirnossm^ — - - 

Tra in jing stages - (ia-pfbposal) — (p: 305) 

.1. ..OSgYr&ral 'phTlosophy of ^f lexibility and a focufe oC s^edif ics. 
-^^27^ Stages , * ' - ^ . ^ - ' ,^ 

* * a^ Pi'eparation*— selection of a busi-ness opportunity and planning for it 
b, TormSl instruction 
- \ , . (i) Achievement training . ' . 

(2) .Training in business .management *^ ^ 

(3) , -^^ Traini^ng methods * * " - ^ 

(a) Modular units — e.g., accounting, marketing 

/V ' (b) use of ^elf-instruction, particularly programmed .tests 

\ ,f . (e) Prtdomfi^nt instruction — stoll groups arid in one -to one 

tuto^ring • ' . * ^ 

(d) * problem, oriented instruction'--using seminars and worksfiops 

(e) /Emphasis on informal ti:aining — retr^c^ts, case studies, 
• , ^ ' * business games • * , ^ 

*3., Use on the job instruction • ^ • ^ 

4. ' Follow-up graining » • . . . * 
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Pr*Rosal implementation and evaluation (p. 305-08) * ' . » ^ j 

1;' -Began in June, 1971 wit^h 15 |)articipants; only 5 trainees complet.ed the 

program with only one buccessfui in business 
•2. Pro^sal for implementing formal instruction 'stage ' ^ 

a. Provide part/ici|>ants with an sinderstanding of the- small business 
environment . 

b. Tr^ain pcirticipants in the use of sirfell business tools ' 

(ij • Accountiag' curriculum * ' ^ ' , * 

(2) Management curriculum ^ * > ^ 

' > (3) Marketing curriculum , ' * ^ • ^ 

3, Degree to Which the four tirainijng stages met expectartions 

a. Preparation stage — included assistance in business planning^-major 

* problem was the inability o^rnctnwi-llingae^s of graduate assistants to 

perform required tasks adequately 

b. Formal instruction methods^ — times when the fbremat se^me<5 to work in 
^vpposition to the philosophical guidelines of fle>cibility and jaieeting 

- individual needs ' - , . 

(1) Modular units — in6dular blocks of 20 hours to bfe assigned m 
. three study are5^? did pemfit flexibility in scheduling but 

\^ * sometimes at the cost 6f sacrificing ade^u^te coverag'e or 

integral 'flow of subject matter ' . * - 1 ^ 

(2) Self-instiruction — difficult to find suitajple books for the • 
students in^ the program as* most books focused oh abstractions 

• / . rather than principles — use oF thi3,inethod proved unsatisfactory 

(3) - Small groups — very positive results Sut extremely demanding Ton 

instru<5tor ""s ti'me • , 
I (4) Problem oriented ►sessions — -student r^actibn to this section. 
^ • very positive; problem fn keej^ihg 'students attention whose 
problems' were not beirtg discussed at a particular tirte 
^(5) Iriformal training-^used * , ' ' 

^* , ' (6) l^etreat — deemed impossible because" of time constraints , , 
. {!) Casj^; studies — used only management tr^tining ' %' • 

c. On Qie job training — internship program' was i>ot implemented because 
of financial and time constraints-r-shoiild not haVe been^ neglected ' 

d. Follow.-up training—failed largely, because of disorganisation' 

PrograA assessment (p/ 308) . , ~ ^ ^ * ^ 

1^ Goal, attainment in tjfaiAing--problem o'f evaluating instructional, 

effectiveness 'compounded by failure to determine iiiiti/al compentency 
- levels and of defining the total system within wTiich the new business-^ 
men would operate* * ^ ^ * * . • 

2. Faculty program assessment: ^ ^ * * , ' * ,^ 

ao4|^^siness success would demand more commitmeijt -o^ the trainee's time 
b. ' Sufjoess' requires irbtivation, undfexstarvding oi. filnctional business 
aspect's, pbtential'ly'- profitable undertaking, strong financial 
' ^ ' . backing"majority of partidpeints deficient in at leas t^ two criterict 
, "c. Achievement of functional use of business topis — success indetermin- 
ate? trainees^ tended to ^ear numerical calculations 
d. Only one participant entered business and the foilow-up guidance ' ♦ 

not good, for Kim , . ' ^ , * ' ,% . ' 
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3. ' Parti(jipant ' § assessment (p. 308-09) 



a. 'Several thought* they would g^t a stipend while in progranr 

b. Felt training portion should not have- existed in a vacuiim 

c. 'Were, not* critical'of th^ formal training 



SuKonary and conclusions -(i>»^3p9)» • * ' ■ • 

1/ JThe primary commurtity goal of training and placi^jg businessmen; was not 
fulfilled by the'program I . ' ' - 
v2. The, development, of a pre-busi^ess curriculum 'for mihority groups co>iid^, 
* * not be evaluated ' - . , ^ 

3^ Program succ^airbed because* of lack of managerial expertise and 'financial ^ 
resourc^s-^the same reasons that .most busrness fail 



'Nesbitt, Charles. • "Desigiling Relevant Programs f or ior^aq. Rla'ck AdvLlts^" 
. ^' Adult LeadersKi6 v.. 22 (January, 1974), 249-52. ^ '\ ' • ' . 

iQtiToduction {p. 24^9) . . • ^ , - ' , * 

1. Specific? emphasis mus't be placed on th6 development of programs for 
adult learners " " . ,\ \ - ' ' 

, 2. Are the professionally trained people equiped to provide relevant 

r'- prog^rams in 'Black, urban Aaetica?^^ ^ ' ' " 

^ 3. Adult educators 'and, agencies. need to establish a- set of criteria for 
(i^veloping ABE programs for Black urfean adults 

ABE program characteristics (p. -249)' ' / » 

1. The designed programs axe ba^ed^ on" middle-*class American concepts of '-^ 
Education * ** ^ 

2. Too Toany^ABE programs hiyld up'"White^ middla-cla^s valuer to the Blacks " 
as re^s6ns why they should succeed jin theii; educat?ional endeavor 

3. ABE programs should be individ^lly 'designed fof the cliente*ie they ^1*6 
to serve^-j^ prospective adultilearner*must -be included in every -phas*e 
of prograifei planning and evaluation ; \ * * 

Author conducted study to learn from thr^e groups -df experts their consensu^ * 
about %he' structure of, APE programs' for ' Black \irbari America (p. 250-^1) 
' ll Experts Wriine total) * * ' ' '\ 

a. -Group Ar-Black urban ABE paarti'cipants 
^ -b* Group B— Black' professional people from local, statfe, and national 
levels qf government - ' 

/ ' c. Group j:--profe^si'orral adult e4ucatprs drawn from the Cbmmission of. 

the Ecpfessors'lbf Adi^ltr 'Education ^ • ^ ' 

2. l^esultsC .-^ ^ 3 , . 

a. ^ Blacks defiaed as functional^ i'llitej:ates reason as -well the so- 

called educated » . \ ' ^ - * • * *• " 

b. l-lost needed c3fiteria 'for th^' development of relevant ABfi progra^^ 
^ * ' (1) Curriculum must.^'reflectr the*._e_ducai;ion dnd age lavels of the 

geo^ap^ic aajea- involved ^ ' ^ , 

(2)< Course of, study should , provide employment* skills ' 
* (3) Existing values of the^comjiunity must b6 oonsidered 



(4) Personal^ esteem must bailt through adequate rewards and 
, reinforcement ^ ' . ' ^ ^ 

(5) * Realistic recruitoent must be continuous using participants' 

as recruiters * . ^ 

(6) Multiplg, modern learaing* facilities should be Built > • . < 

(7) Teacher training "to foster, sincere conc*ern for .Black -ABE students 

(8) Structured verbal techniques developed to enable 'a'Sul^ts to , , 
teach' each other • ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

• (9) , Staff should be Black _ ^ ' . ' 

(10) Participants part of program from inception to evaluation 

(11) Differential staffing a 3jiU5.t: professional to vplunteer-' 

(12) Planning sHbuld be on an interdependent basis with existing 

ftBE agencies * ■ - / 



THE ELDERLY' 



Marcus, Edward ,5. ""Educational Interests of the ^Eldetly as Motives to Seek 
"Out Organized Instruction/* June 8, 1972/' '5>p. 57-^4. In Factors 'Affecting * 
the Self Image of ^ the Oldey-ftged, Learner , by Edward E. Marcus. Collection 
*af four papers. February 14, 1973. 75 pp. ERICV ED O^O 957'. * 

^problem with thfe; term "Interests ; " Historically, the term "interests** has 
hjeen^used £o refer to • ^ * 

: 1. Some a^ect of 4II forms of motivation. 
2.. Special' forms of motivation.^ . ^ i 

3, The placW "of interests in personality and ego' struct\ire.^ ' , • ^ 
'Crites listed '^ijc theories about int;ereSts:. / ♦ ' ' 

1. "Tjiat >:hey are learned. • • ^ . . 

2. That they are -adjust^nent modes,- 

' 3. That thdy are ah aspect o^ personality. 

4. That tbey are an expressions of the self -concept. • 
'5. Th^t they ar^ motives. ^- x. 

-'6. Tfiat they are, multiply-determined (p. 60)." 

"Many' authorities apperar to feel that the transition from middle age to 
^o-called retirement years brings a shift from interests of an instrumental 

tlip^ ^^<? ttv^se that are more exprassive 'in nat\ire. But an dnt4res^K*Ihat' impels 
iDne, to seefc to acguire education Ss a mean^Jito fulfill the interest has an 

instrumental thrust (p. 61)." . . i " ' . ^ ^ . 

"The're^is little evidence bhat any significant numijer of older persons 
i^ impelled tolSseek out, education. . " . Yet, a major currentr emphasis in^ 
.social gerontology is upon education (p. 61)*" ' * . ' - 

^"Studies of the vocational' afid leisure-fime interests* of adults^ cja not^. 
throw much light on theV educational interests* ' »^ . . Similarly ,^ a recalled' 
interest i^^an urasatisfactory indicator of educational int^rest..-^ That is most 
\anfortunate, since practically the pnlyVempirical studies of tHe^interest.s of 
the erderly r-elate to their us^-of leisure time (p*<^l).." ' . 

Found few st:udies, al^ <>f which were less than 'Satisfactory on the educational 
interests of the old as contrasted with ^jlaim^ of educators concerning , what 
older people "need" (p*^63).^; ^ , ' ^ . ^ 

Questions' v4iethe:i; any study of "irtteres.ts operationally defined as* "a response 
of liking" c5^:ld *conv^ry\any information beyond ^ what , people, say l^hey like^or 
disli}ce. "If -the concept of iijterests' has* not been thoroughly 'thought though 



empirical infestigatiop of the subject probably would reveal "little about 
•effective motivation (p. 67)/' * . , * 

. • ' "Probably all practioners of adult education proceed , . to obtain 
information 'about the interest? of. adults by asking the ^indiT^icJxial. I jiave no 
objection, to that,* sjarely only the individxial kfiows best what motivates him. 
But the persons who come y/ithin* reach of aduit. educational institutions, Vho 
get their interests counted, are a select group: they are already impelled to 
seek out education ^p. 63)." " > * ^ 

Studies of free time_ availability and chai>ging, time perspectives also can be 
applicable for planners of adult education (p.- 70), 

y ■ . • . ■ ' 

Notes that Havinghurse. and Feigenbaum havje concluded, that . * .* personality 
.more than situation, determines leisure style. Successful leisure patterns 
■tend to be autonomous, creative, instrumental, vital, and egd^ integrative, 

whether community centered or home centered (p. 72)." ^ - " 



Mork^rt, Carpenter E. "Pre-retirement Education: A Community , Responsibility , " 
Adult Leaderghip , 22 (January, 1974), 233-35. 

Some effects of early retirement talk (p. 233) ^ ' 

1. Many middle-aged individuals feel increased, stress when their organiza- . 
tions begin* becdming involved in pre-retirement planning 

2. Retirement* talk can be physically painful to many people * J 

-3. University of Oregon study — found 9 out of 10 whQ retired ^ar^y would 
do so again 

4. Tofler; "Any- signs of oyerze^lousness in *talking-up' a pre-retirement 

education program may^just as likely be interpreted as * talking-down* 

or xiemeajiing the employee *"s worth (p. 233) ." 

♦ * 

5* tony people, want to vfork) besides few pen^^ion •plans provide sufficient 
i*ncome » s • « 

.Contused "Progrefe^s^* (p. -234-35) " ' 

1. Often the idea that progress meante change becomes twisted with, the per- 
^ ' ceptiqn that, change means t^rogress 

2. "Middle age is especially ^Allnerable td the vicissitudes of. the labot 
^ * ' 'faarkfet {p. 234) ." . • ^ • . 

3. ^ "What w$is generally considered to be a we}.l-ir^tentioned interest by 

organizations^in educating, employees for ret4rement* (and may still be) 
is now becoming vaguely suspect (p. 243)." 

Into* fiommunity hands, (p.* 235) * . ^ ' , . 

1. There ha^'^been evidence that the comitlunity college is the rightful pldce 

for pre-retirement progrsuns/ * • • 

'2. Autfior * s ^study of ^ prog;ranr in Iowa City revealed' that attendees pre- 

fered j:\ight classes, ciway from their^j)laces of employment 
3. Courses have covered psychology of retirement, health, nutrition, housin 
^investin4 for retirement, ^estate planning, and jnoney management 



4, When an organization develops 'pre-retirement programs/ a delicate balance 
in dommuaication Arises ' 

5, "Paternalistic pressures in urgiig. early good-byes s§em to increase as 
one gets -closer to the end of hi§. career journey And when a 50-year-old 
is identified for retiremefit education, the gesture takes on a special 

' meeting • • . 235)\" ' - jr 

6 , ^ Recommends" * , • • , ^ ^' . ], 

aT Comply sponsored pre-retir^ent, prograi^s negotiated with the 
community colleges • ' ^ \ 
' b* Use of oider adult Counselors in community colleges to assist 
companys in devising such plajls 



Scott, Frances G. "Innovative Educatiqnal Opportunities ^or the Elderly, 
Adult Leadership , 22 (April, 1974),, 337-43- / . ' 

Report prepared for the Annual Conference of the ABA of the USA", Section on 
Aging — discusses programs at the University of Oregon 



Recommendation: "For older perspns to participate in educational programs, 
agencies, organizations, *and government must provide incentives^ * These inceh 
tives sjlould b6 ainted at eliminating specific barriers^ to the availabili;ty ' 
and accessibility of educational services for older persons inclu<Jing tra?hs- 
portation, free attendance, subsistence, auditing privileges, relaxed radmfssion 
requirements, 'flexible hours,^ convenient locations, subsidies, to sponsors, 
removal of legal barriers (p. 337) /' , ]^ / . 
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The older 'adult as "Teacher-Learner" (p,^ 337-42) 
^ ^1. view senior citizen not as^learner -but teacher — enable university/ 

students to have a close interper^nal relationship with a normal?/ / 
elderly person who was not a r'elative " " 

2. Positive approach because » • , . 

a. Asking the older .person tp campus to learn something itftpliea that 
there is something he needs to, learn' 

b. Role* of student often difficult f 02:>e^der]:y 'people to integrate . 
into their seTf-concepts . ' X. , > /y\ 

3, Examp^les of learning ^situations ' using senio^ expertise - 
' a. Psychology of aging, semindr ^ 

' ^ (1) Class meets of-f -campus to make it easier on the elderly ' ^ 

consultants » * * *^ " 

. *. ' • (2) Every student paired, with an^ elderly consultant for the,^ semester 
(3Y' The experience evaluated very positively by students ^nd the' ^ 

elderly * - ji . - ' 

b. Education for retirement years — summer workshop " ^ ^ 
(1) . Purposes--teach ^university students ^ * 

1 gerontology ' ^ ; , * * 

areness and ability ta use 'cbmmuni£y ^exVices^ /• 
ucation of the elderly • • 

model of a post-retilrement planning"^ program ^ 
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. * • . - ■ ■ . ■ 

(2) Senior citizens involved in the progfam as .consultants, panel 
Members, demons tratibn groups 

(3) Have lea^rner that ^'^The'best way^to interest mattire and senior 
adults in lea^rning^ is^ to presenf^a service which has helped 
their friends. . If your progranr is successful, it will 

* * become popular 340)-" ' ' ' 

(4) Are hoping to expand ^this program intp an in-service.program. 
. ' ' for all University of Oragon classified staff over 60 

Field plac^ement experiences ^ * 

(1) For university students ^ * • 
- (2) Examples — working in a cooperative food market, senior citizen 
centers, working at a local* tavern where senior citizens 
gather * v 

Expansion of higher education programs for the. elderly (p. 343-43) 

1» Useful-pjiiicigies ' . * , » ' ' ^ 

a. • "Ask tKe^s^ior to perform**^in a*role which h6 finds ^acceptabl.e 

(p. 343) ."^ * 

b. "Do not imply that the senior, §ho\ild dd^Jurther skills or* ought to 
,v allievate skilly deficits or should be intereste<l j.n new learning^ 

:.{p/ 343)." ' * ^ ^\ 

c. *' put. control o£ participation in ^he teaching-learnUig situation., 
in the hands of the elder (p. 343)." , ^ ' ^ 

*^ 2 ^* best way' to interest. mature and senior adults in learning is 

to present >n educational service' which ha^ helped their ^^iends 

(p. 34^)."^ / ' -v^--^ * 

e. - "EstablifsK a strup<fured loethod for insuring ^:hat senior ' scholars 

■ and uniyeraity youth meet each other situations that will enhanqe 
^ ' their joint participa|:ion in 'teching-learning (p.- 343V.'"' 

2% Are currently planning a mature and senior scholar program at the * ; 
University of Oregon • * ■ 




INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Liverfght, A, A. and John Ohliger. "The International Dimension^" pp. 45-57 • 
Chapter 3 in Handbo6k of Adult Education edited by Robert Smith, George 
F. Ader, and J.R. Kidd. Neyr-lfork: Macmillan Co. , 1970. 

I. Introduction (pp. .45-49) ' ^ 

A. Adult education .assuming an increasingly international dimension 

B. Factors inhibiting growth. of international adult education 

1. Has been sl<5w to emerge as a legitimate area of university' study 

2. Has been developing in so many , different ways in different co\jntries 
that is difficult to make comparisions ^ , 

C. In underdeveloped countries/ has been used as *a major means of elimi 
ting illiteracy 

D. An international definition (p. 47-48) 

1. Potentially acceptable: "Adult education is a process wherry 
persons . . . undertake sequential and organizatized activities 

* ^ with the conscious intention of bring about changed in information/ 
Tcnowledge, understandincf or skills', appreci'^tion and attitudes; or 
'for the purpose of identifying' and solving personal and community 
problems (p. 47) ." 

2. Adult: is a person who no longer attends school full time and is 
over -S'l- 

3. Concept of education permanente— lifelpng integrated education with 
ec concept of a planned, integrated educational system ^ 

. . . ■ - • 

I. International organizations and conferences (pp. 49-53) 

A. The growing nxuhber of organizations and conferences is the most promis- 
ing development on the international scjene with UNESCO being perhaps 
the most prominant ^ ^ 

Specialized organizations: the three international labor organizations 
have adult educational programs; al^o the Interna4:ional Conference of" 
University Adult Educators 

C. Regional Associations ^ ' ' '■ . • 

D. Foreign travel by adult educator^ both to and from U.S. ' 

E. P;:omoting international understanding ^ 

1. Comparative adult education^ courses on a graduate level 

2. iQternationajl adult education — T^erican foundation support for. 
adult education overseas-'^e.g. , Carnegie Foundation, Peace Corps, 

' churches ' - • * - * ^ * ^ 
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III. Conclusions and recommendations (pp. 54-55) - * , , 

A. Programs are not as organized as they should be ""^ ' * 

Should expand as the two ma jox -associations* concerned with adult 
education — International Congress of University Adult Education and " 
the Adult Education ^Committee of the World Confederation of • Organiza- 
, tions of the Teaching Profession ^ 

C. Need closer ties between the various regional adult educational organ- 
izations around the world , ' . \ c ^ • 

D. More efficiently distribute adult educational programs on an inter- 
national level 

E. Wider national jparticipation in international adrrlt educational 
conferences ' - 

F. Greater participation of U.S. adult educators in overseas jjonferences 

G. Moi^'e overseas excKanges ^ • ' 

H. Expand the ERlt adult, education research and clearinghouse program 



Sheats, June Dow. "Always on Sundays," Adult Leadership , 22 -.(^T^nuary , '1974} , 
231-32. ' 

' Article is about an open air school which meets every Sunday in Chapultepec 
Park in Mexico City * 

1. 168 faculty members teach in the school 231) • 

2. JEs an experimental program launched in 1965 \, 

3. 42 subjects currently being taught to adults and youth ' , 

4. The fee is either zero or three pesos ■(24<:).^ 

5. Two-pronged reason for the inception of the school 

a. Educate parents and provide simultaneous studie's for the whole 
family . ' 

b. ^ Help women gain homemaking and income-earnijtg skills 

6. The teacher-learner role is flexible and J.nterchangeable 

7. ^ The basiic orientation is to nature 

Financing and administration (p* 231-32) ^ 

1. Sponsored by a widower of a lawyer, Profesora Abad Guerreto; no out- 
side support ' ' / 

2. Four similar sc layiched in outlying Mexico City and a fifth 
< being planned in Piieblai ? ' • ,^ 

3. School IS '•non-profit^ and profit-free 

4. "'Government has wanted to lend support, Guerrero says np because 

"Bureaucrats in any l^nd bring bureaucracy and can skew the learning 
experience (p. 231) 
. >5. Eschews publicity; relies on word-6f-inouth 

^ - . ' - > 
^,Some ^tivations" * (p. 32-3) 

'\ 1. * In^roves ability tc/ earn a living 

2 . Self -improvement' 
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Typical enrollee (p. 232) 

1. Acts as a re-entry port for adults who want to continue t^Vjeir education 

2. Many cannot satisfy educational needs just on Sunday, so enroll in 
regular schools » I, 

Easing the transition (p. 232) 

1. Classes perform an enculturation funp^ion 

2. ' Invited families to study and pl^y^ogether 




UteSCO. Adult Education in the Context of Lifelong Learnings Basic working 
V paper for the Third International Conference on Adult Eduj2a4:i0h. Paris,: 

;^^ France,. July 25- August 7, ^1972. Paper dated April 28, 1972. . 35 pp 

. ERIC: ED 068 761. / ' 

The paper basically reviews the main results of the 1960/ Montreal conference. 
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Adult education is one of the key areas of lifelong jLearning as an educational 
activity "... and, by its very nature, is firmly rooted in the manifold 
realities of life and is essentially concern^d_withyman in his environment; 
without claiming it as a sott of panacea for every ill, one cannot deny that 
it is a particularly important factor in the broadening and democratization 
of access to education (p. 6)." 

"But the broadening of access to education does not mean simply pro- 
viding,^ side by side with the existing school system educational facilities 
for adults -.who have had no schooling; it means devising structures that will' 
do away with the' frontiers separating formal education from informal education. 
It means recognizing the need for a life-long education that will teach people 
how to learn and ifiake i^' possible for them to supplement and renew th^ir store 
of knowledge throughout the course of their life (p.' 6)." 

Latest statistics have indicated that put of a total member nation population 
estimated alt 2,287" million, 783 million are still illiterate (p. 6). 

^Notes that among significant trends in the provision of programs in adul't 
. education, six have been especially noteworthy: 
^ 1. The introduction of functional literacy programs. 

^ 2. Increases in the number -of programs for rural populations. 

3. Train|.ng ^nd retraining courses for labor ^nd managerial personnel. 

4. Popular education* » 

5. The education of women. 

6. To ascertain extent, the education of unschooled or insuf f icently 
schooled youth (pi 8) . i» . 

' ^ Regarding education as a continuing activity clearly entails far reaching 
consequences — requires a rethinking of the function of the school and x:9iiver- 
sity tin their traditional forms (p. 8) . 
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In several member states more than 25% of the adult' population i? actively 
engaged in organized learning activities during any one year (p. 9)^ 



"The participation of non-govermnent organizations in developing adult educa- 
tion has been one of the main features of the recent past (p. 9) 

"Many Member States have established centres especially designed for 
the use of adults. These centres are broadly of two kinds: (a) those which^ 
provide general community and cultural facilities, including educational^'* 
programs, aitd (b) those which exist solely to provide educational pro^-dms 
(p. 9)." 

"Witljin the context of life-long education/ the necessity of which 
has been universally acknowledged^ a^ult education has been increasingly con-- 
cerned/ to foster the devel^^jjent of the individual's productwe-ca^acity by 
training and refresher-training ^eoj^rses , to contr'ibute to the development of 
human relations and to the. respect oi^^iuimn rights, and. to assert the ideas of 
peace and international understanding (jt^ 11)," 

• . ' 

Continuing problems 

1. Adult educati<5n is still all too often inefficiently geared to (a) 

— - economic ^nd social devel*opment priorities, (b) efforts to improve the 

material and cultural life of individuals and society, (c) denottrati- > 
zation of education- of soQieties. ^* 

2. .The fact that. the, general acceptance of 'lifelong education has not 

resulted in substantial reforms of formal education has hindered the 
development of adult education, - ' - 

3. Adult education has largely remained the concern of educators and has 
•not been made the subject of systematic and pluridisciplinary investi- 
gation and practice. . ^ ' 

4. The number of those who have benefitted from adult education has not 
been sufficent, nor have they participated to a significant extent in * 

* the conception, administration and application of the teaching designed 
for them. * ^ * - . 

5. Despite significant advances in respect of literacy work, the absolute 
number of illiterates has continued to ir^crease, 

6* Development and modernization programs ^rarely contain an adult: educa- 
tion component, 

7,^ International aid and cooperation have been inadeqiiate (p, 12), 

Priorities for adult education 

1. Democratization of education. . » 

2, Become as functional as possible, 

Jf^ 3, Eliminate distinctions between **men's" and" "women's" -education, * 

4. Contribute to' the regeneration of education, as a whole, 

5. More definite, diversified, and intensive adult 'participation in their 
own education. , . ■ 

\ ' 6. Get public schools to encourage lifelong learning. 

7. A good' pre-primaify education is the only way of insuring the success 
• of all subsequent education. 




NOTE: 



► Main organizations 'grouping people tak^a more%ie^ve role in pr6inoting 
adult education — e,g., loniversities (p, 16). 

► TO better meet the needs of diver.^e-^ituations , much more decenterali- 
zation of administrative .fionctlons would seem to be necessary (p, 21). 

"It has 'been estimated that in certain highly industrialized coiontrie^, 
notably in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. , the total restiurces, physical, finan- 
cial and human, allocated to educational activities for adults are nearly equal 
to the total spent on the formal school system. ' on the other hand, in the 
marjority of Member States, the portion ^of the budget earmarked for adult educa*. 
tion is negligible (p. 22)." 

Fiiiancing aduJifc education . \ ^ * 

^ 1. The responsibility seems to be primarily/ but riot exclusively, 
^^.^^ reside with the public sector. * 

2. Question: Should local communities, universities, busii^esseS, neigh* 
borhoods^ and representative organizations be required to finance* 
^'^'adult education of their constituencies? (p. 22)-. * 

New approaches and techniques 

1. Ecological approach — is based on a thorough knowledge of living and 
working environments fp. 24) . 

2. Adoption of modern media (p. ^25)." 

3. Mobilization and training of staff required to expand. adiilt education 
(p- 28). 



FAMILY LIFE EDUCATIO^ 



Castille-/ Elsie H. and Etta Pearl Br©w. "Teaci^ing Family Life to Adults/* 
Adult Leadership / 22 (February, 1974)\ 263-65- 

Article describes family life education program in St. Martin Parish, Louisana 
(p. ^63) . ' ' j! 

1. People^(homemakers — 175) receive morthLy extension leiter, and visits 
^ from a home agent and librarian four times a year * 

2. " Educational attainment for the parish averages fourth grade level 

Home Life aimed at 'many different audiences (p, 263-64) 
1-, Couples contemplating marriage 

a-. Pte-marital courses conducted ' 

b. ' "Bridal packages" giv^n to couple and their contents described 

c. Annual attendance of 150-200 people 

2. Young mairrifeds ' » - 

a. Very receptive audience, ea^er to learn 

b. E)o not 'like to meet^in regular monthly groups, so conduct special 
interest groups " * ' , 

c. Further assistance through educational literature, newsletters, 
woi;kshops, clinics, and home visits- . - " ^ - 

3. Pregnailt women 

a. Groups meet twice a month with doctor and piablic health rturse 

b. . Group generally lacks knpwiedge o£ibasic health needs during 

pregnancy 

' c. Make use of follow-u£> home visits ^ . ^ ♦ 

4. Working women 

€ a. 35.7% of the women in the parish are employed -full-time/ many 

\ ^ others employed part-time 

b. Hard to meet in groups, so use bulletin racks set up in places of 
employment 

c. Some night groups of ,;^orking mothers do mqet ' 

5. Fatherless families ' ■ ' ■ ^ . ' • * 

a. 69% of the' families are fatherless with an average family size of 
5-6 members ; 

b. Need for family planning a. necessity * ' 

6. Elderly . . • 

a. 6.6% of homemakers are' over 65 - ^ . 

* b. Have monthly meetings with home agent 

c. ^ Enjoy demonstrations on food and nutrition * - , 
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?• Housing projfect^s' - i ^ , 

a. Counsel with parents about 'their children's needs ' /' 

b. ^ Volunteer leaders provide programs on maintenar^ce of their new 
living accoinmo.dations 

8. Federally funded programs ^ . - ' 

a. Parish has been awarded government funds 

b. Bi-lingual groups and schools established (French) 

c. Parent^advisory group/established : - ' 

d. Meeting with Headstart parents 

9. Other groups 1 - . 

a. Pood stamp recipients • • / ^ 

b. FHA. clients [' ^ \' 

c. Hdtae demonstration club work , ^ 

Expanded foods and nutrition program ' - ^ v 



Hendrickson, Norejean and Andrew Hendrickson. ' "Education for Family Life/" 
.pp. 439-55, Chapter 26 in Handbook of Adult Educatioa edilfed by Robert 
M, Smith, George Ff Ader, and J,R, Kidd, New York: Macmillan Co,/ 1970. 

In urban society, family patterns tend to break down (p. 440) • Complex society" 
deemphasized the family even though the family is the oldest, social institution. 
"How the family survives depends on our wisdom Cp. 441) 
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Definitions and terminology » " ^ " ' 

"2h its early day^ parent education was an excellent example of an 
American folk movement. • • • Parent education had two qualities-. It 
was geared to parents and it was voluntary (p. 441)." 

2. The interest in parent education developed into a 'broader concern foi: 
family life education (p. 442); ^ . - \. > 

3. Definition: "Education for family living is that brarich^of adult 
education, which deals Specifically with the values, principles and 
practices^ of family life. It has for ^ts general objectivas, the 
^enrichnient of family experience -thro\igh th^-tjnor^ skillful participa^ 
tion cf all family members in the life of the family group* Its 
offerings include learning 'opportunities for both sexes and all age^/ 

' . ' (p- 442) .".^ . "o 

4. Is a multi-professional area ^including the disciplines pf hom&> 
economics, social work, law,''psychology^ etc. (p. 443) * "X 



Research and practice 

^1. In California, courses in parent education are part of the general. ; 
adult education program "(p. 445) 

2. Co-op Extension: have made the most systematic efforts in family' life 
education at the state level (p. 446) 

3. Antipoverty programs:' reaching parents qaught up in the poverty 
syndrome is a new experience (p, 446) ' , 
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4. Local communities (p. 447) 

a. E.g.^ in Denver — local boards of ^education employ teachers to . 

work with parents of pre-school children 
b/ • Programs for low income families be'ing instituted through public 

school home economic programs ^ ^ 

5. Voluntary organizations (pp. 447-48) 

a. National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

b. State ,PTA Congresses 

Methods and resources (pp^ 449-50) 
/ 1. Acc6rding to Auerbach and Brijn, mass media, counseling, and group 
discussion are the three basic methods in parent education 
2. Gi^eatest limitation of the group discussion method is the shortage '^of ^ 
trained leaders ^ ^ ^ * 

Problems and issues (pp. 452-53) 

1. Logistiqs: how to produce better leaders and materials and make both 
more available 

2. Determining which organizations ^should, serve vwhich groups and under 
.what circximstances 

3* Lack of organization and focus in the field 




LEADERSHIP AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Godsell,^ David R. "Adult Leadership and Copj&3rlt;t Resolution," Adult Leader- 
* ship^ ' 22' (January, 1974), 236-38, . ^ , * - " 

Role of the supervisor (p. 236) / ' * ' «^ *' 

1. Must have a positive self-intage ■ , / - 

- 2, Mu5t^ never "teach down"* - ""v, / , / ^ " 

3. ^ Must* regulate g;:oup so memiS^rs do not 4^<fiage each other's self-concepts 

4. Must resolve conflicts whether between self and group members or among 
group members . • » ^' ^ 

Conflict resolution (p. 236) ' ^ *' . . 

1. 'Traditional methods * . '* 

.a. Leader'in authoritarian role leaking strong, dominant actions — leaves 

the, adult ^earner with a feelitig of inferiority 
b. , Either ignore conflicts or turn to the policy manual^ 
2., Important to realize that conflict is a fundamental ingredient of change 
"Therefore the ^ay conflict is managec3^ rather than suppressed or ignc^^d 
will bear directly On the improvement of adult educational methodology 
, (p. 236)." * , 

Techniques of conflict resolution: Burke (jd,' 236v37} 

1. Withdraw: is easier to avoid confliq.t>- than risk losing or being wrong 

2. ^ Smooth: important to down play Issues that might lead to disagreement r 
" 3. Compromise: bargining yields an intermediate position 

4,. ^ Force: outcomes depend on th6 relative power held by conflicting parties 

5. Confrpn't: open exchange and discussion permits botji parties to win 

6. Burke found no correlation between compromise and. the dimensions of 
superior-'subojrdinate relationships; also found that Withdr^w^ Smooth, 
and Force w'ere negatively related. Only Confront ^always yeilded a 

■ positive relationship \^ • 

. ' 7. Adult educators can learn from such as - ' - ^ ^ 

a. Recognition that change is fundamental to the educational process 
.and conflict, as being a hecilthful, element of education, 
' b. An essential part' of their role is'^^to jnanage conflict through 
confrontation , - ^ ^ ' S ■ » , 

.Adult educators must mderstand the dynamics of *^contllct tpB6h^oti f$\ 23?) '^ 
r. "All parties approach a confrontation with selective per4^^tions (p. ~237y 
2/ -Usually a certain amoiint of distarust aigong participants "''-^'^^ 

3. Edycatpr must rise above his own* select ii^e perception to olarify the 
. whole situation ^ . . ' , . * 




4. Educator may initiate conflict, may be tme^ef endant,^ or may be the 
.conciliator s ^ - • * 

5. ' As an initiator--can serve as an agent for ci 

a. - Timing important ' * - ' - 

b*. Sticking^ points o ^ * , . ' 

"c. Failxire of an initiative may occxir 
. d* Overt behavior can stifle influence 

6, Defender — how well tlfe educator performs this role will set the tone of 
group respect for him 

a. Conflict initiated by, others should be regarded afe an opportunity 

b. ^Poise xs essential ^ . , 

c. Defensi^ve confrontation: ' plan ahead and have alternate plans 

^ Must be no sign of defense — must trust group Tuembers s6 they will 

trust him; simply jrequire that the issue bfe defined ^ 
e . "Admif when you are wrong * ^ - ^ , ^ ' 

7, 'Conc^liato^r^^ust resist tempta'^ion to let things Work out f or . themselve 
i?arely djX ' * * ' . , ' . 

'a. Supervisor;,, do not tak^ sides in the issue 
. b, Helpj participants see th^p a solution exists^ ' ' 

c. Objefc^ivi^ and coblness are requisites ' ^ ' ^ 

d^ Parjticipantfe msy be' surpj?jLsed at how much they actually do* agree 
e. "Tlie goal oFSj^inning- should* be replaced by the goal of problem ' 

So]\n.ng (p. 238)," ' ^ , • ' ' . 

"Conflict management techniq^ues are ^.earning techniques for the* supervisor vfho^ 
recognizes th^t tTie concept of change includes himself (p, 238)." 



Griffin, Virginia R* "Alternative Philosophical Positions," pp. 1*9 in 

.^. Thinking Aboui{: a Graduate Progratft in Adult Education . Toronto: Ontario^ 
Institute for Studies i'n Education. August ,^,1971. ERIC: ED 067 527. 

Can assume either one of two pMilosbphies at either ^d of the .educational 
continum to run an adult, education graduate' program or may choose a pluralistic 
philosophy--:in ordq^r to cl^oose which one, nWed to compare the philosophies on 
a set of common dimensions^ (p. 2*'7) « . * 
' 1. The^ predominant value 
2.- Kin^s of learning thqught to be most valual^le " ' . ' " ' - 

• 3., Concept of graduate study " ' ^ . ' , 

' 4\ Justification for existence of a department of adult education 
5*1 Belief regarding student ability to identify own learning goals ,^ ; 

6. - 'Belief regarding student afc|ility^ to^ plan own learning e^eriences \ . 

7. pelief r.egarding . sftudent ability to evaluate own learning^ c^eriences 

8. , Conception, of competencies mpst -needed by graduates V ' * *. 

9. Natxire 'of cxirriculum • . " ^ ^ , ' ' ' - / ' 
10* Basis, for^ making cxirijiculum. decisions . , . ^ ' ^ . ' • . - 

11. Basi$ for ^'election of students - . ' * 

12. Optimum faculty-student ratio . - ^ - ^ ' 

13. Qualities required in faculty ; ' ^ x ' . ' 

14. Nature of general division function' ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 
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15. M^hbas of advising thesis stud'Snts * 

16. Requirements, stanii^rds foji graduatiqn <>. "'1 ^ ' 'O , 

17. Who er^^luates; ^ . / ^ ^ / . / 
^18. B^is for. gpr^ing prioritise? (in general ' ' ' ^> 

Author placed 'these dim^4.ons /pn a matrisi^with the threB phi?.osophicai/stances 

or positions / - " » ' ^ ' ' . - 

* / - » ^ ^ 

Choosing; the pluralistofc alternative /(p. '8) * , 

1^< Perhaj^s^ is 'e^:est c^ice because.'do noj have to be bound by a singular- 
istic p^J^osophy a ' ■ ^: ' - ' ' , • 

2. Also an^easy Choice be^use^ it is e^gtsiest t^o believe ir* " ^ - 

3. Although, thisj is 'the? philosophy^- that l^^ds' to the greatest amount "of 
. ambiguity in. j^o^r^s . . ~ : - 
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Houle, Cyril 0. ^ fihe Educators 'of 'Adults, " .pp. d09-19. "Chapter 7 'in Hancjiboojc 
^ of Adult Education edited b^ Robert' 44;, . Smith, George F. Adef, and ^,r/ Kidd. 
New YorJc^ MactniUajci^ Co. ,^^1970-- ' * ^ • ^ ' 

Education of 'adults has no central in$tructional forms like ^-^12 (p, 110)' 

Leadershp^p pyramid: /divided inio three: le^/els (pp, 111-13), ""^ 

1. ^Widespread base-f-lay|l9aders in^a' great. variety pf' cgmmoliity settings. 
• 2. '*sm^ller, but large ^i^up-^peopl'e whose adult educational servidfes is/ 
, pa2»t of their jobs' who* accept 'saipplemental employmer^t^in the ^ield 
3^ Apex—peopie^ who have iftade adult ^^ducatidn their care^^/ f§cus 
4. Need to Cireate a^ ^6nse of common 'identity among those^evels -of 'the 
pyramid^" ^ 

Adult educational leadeirship:^ an analysis (pp, 113-15):. 'Mult Educators may 
be classified in terms of the functions, they ^perform ^ „ - * 

1, Part-time ahci volunteer worK^-s—qoocern^d with direct guidai:ice_of leairne: 

2, Design ancj pTrbmqtion of t;he program--ability to use basic "theory to 
develop sequelitial learning activities for adults * ^ * 

. 3/ Admj.ni5tratioR of program—concerned With budgeting, staffing"*, organizing 
, decontrolling/ and public interpretation ' , ; 

4. Advancement of adult education as a .lieia-^responsibility of professors » 
and other adult educators an<J like jpj^ofes'siorials In the field 

Trailing of leaders (pp* 115-19) ' , . * 

\* Often a ^rial and error process '-^ ^ • < 

2\ Largest body 'of , organized training occurs _,wi thin tW institutions .^hich 

sponsor adult education pro^ram^ ' . ^ 

3- Some institutions have accepted 'sta£f training as a major institutional 
/ * function— *-e»cf/. Cooperative Extension , - , ^ 

^ 4. More training materialis becoiping available ^ 

5, University 'as a trainer • • , 'T" 
a, I^'the major institution most often concerned with training adult 

educators . ^ ' 



b. *Graauat% studymjich of what is known about adult education has 

, been.produQed in graduaite programs '- 'V*. ^ ' 

.c. University departjnentaX^ programs ; . v * * ' ' - " 

d. Courses ih ad^lt education, being offered to thos.e interested. irr- V 

the ar^a as a Supplement tp'thei-r major career goals ' > , ^ 

ev Universityof f ered^ special training opportunities for -part-time and 
volunteer workers ' ^ 

/ 6,; Thg leader ship,, pyramid probably is not increasing in' size, but is * - 
f jDecoming more, stable . ' ' - ' ' * 

^ I ■ • ■ .•' ■ /' •' ■ 

Feen^y, Helen M. "Voltinteer and Professional:, The Role of Adult, Edac&t ion, 
• pp. 83-105. Chapter 4 in Priorities ' in Adult Ecjucation edited'.by 'David B.'' 
• Rauch. New York I Macmillan Co . , 1972.' - ,' ' 

"To work successfully with volunteers , 'certai« skills and qualities are -viial? 
sensitivity, '^houghtf ulness, interest- ,and 9oncern far peopl^, the' ability to'- 
lis^en and to identify with them, and a' genuine Respect for tfieir skills and 
their strengths- (p. 85)." " ' . • - ' < ' 

J /J . - 

Build4,ng 30und relationships (pp. 88*9D) ^ ' 

; It .First assignment should.be simple enough to ii^sure success * ' ; ' . 
" 2. People work best in ^ friendly atmosphere • and v>here 'theix;^ efforts are 
-needed and appreciated " - ^ ^ - , 

3,. Need\to see the relationship, of their .jobs with tiie total 'effort;' should 
* be^a^ble to feel the XmjJqrtancA of their contribution ^ 
^4. Will work best when opportunity exists to iearn^and grow 
• . 5. Recognition and^reward prompt continued participation . ■ ^ 

6- Build sound >jglati9nship between volunteer and professional staff ^ > 
^ \»' ^ ' 

Types of members (pp*. 9i*'9-5) . , , ^ '-^ . ' . / 

/ 1. \ Professional als^ volunteers ^ may make the difference between art " 
effective" and indiff^ent program ' ' / ' • ' 

; 2. Ad hoc cons'ultant or adr^^i^V^work on a*1:emporary basis / * ^ . 
3. Board and Committed member: o^jbeir their public 'relations l^ad*to * - 

, 'Successful programs : ' ' ^ ' 

4^ Direct service: tho^6 who give- their time actually helping with the 

program ^ . . , . - • ' , " . 

5, Membership vdlunteers: members 'of the organization entitled to;a voicq 
^ in the operation, m^V hoW .elective offitze - " ' 

Supervision (pp. 96^97) - ^ - / 

1. Approach it as an educational relationship rather than as a^^^ge^ent 
. responsibility ' » " ^ - ^ 

Individual .^llowed tp maintain personal dntegrity ^ h 

b. Individual given increased ihotlvation to work on problem' 

c. Individiial may be of fered specific help ^ - 
Supervisor and supervisree both should be willirtg to change and* grow 
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Agheiving effect iye servic.e (p. 97) — remember th^t volunteer oniy. performs a 
, supportative ^^unction ...» * . ' 

• ^Trends in volunteering for adul,t education 

1. . VTraditiooal" ^olunteeif? " , - ., , * 

2* S^ially reformed individual's—former alcoholics or ferisone^jji^'^ ^ - 
3': .R0t!ired executives ' ; 

4. Independently wealtjiy. , ^ ' e ^ 



^ Knopf /^Nortj 
tbe Egt 
/^e'etin 




rsonal Growtfi and Professional Growth': - Da the Chicken and 



rst? ..Chicago, 111*: , Paper , preheated at the APGA 
'1972* 14 Jp; ERIC: BD 066 694^ ' * , - , 




. 'Edfu^^tional ProceSs'.used in the Vocational Counseling Institute (p. 1)^ Called 
"laboratory education*" — a program which integrates the_T-grou^method with other« 
techniques such as iect\ir6s an<j;," group problem solving; is distinguished from ^ 
other training methods by . ' T , ^ ^ 

^ 1. The type^ of ^learning goals— |the" ultm^te aims • . ' 

a. ] Promote spirit of inquiry * ^' ' ' ' - ' , . ^ ' .» 

b. ^pand interpersonal consciousness f^'i ' 

c. Ingxease authenticity in'interpersQistal relations ' 

d. Indrease ability to act in a collaborative and interdepiendent manner" 
^ 'with peers >■ superj^ors/^" and suiiolrdinates * ^ - ^ 

Resolve conflict situations through pfbb'lem' feplving 



V ■ 



f. Promote Increased self^Jinsight 
^ * • g. increase sensitivity behavior of others 

h. Increase awareness pf group processes y 

i. Heighten diagnostic skill in social^ interpersonal , and intergrdup 
• situations . - , ^ 

j. Increase action ski'lls — ability to intervene sue<^^fttil^ in ' 

situations . flp^ 
k. Learn how to learn . 
2, Processes used to' focus on goa'is 

,9,. . Continuoufely meeting groups that stay together for one year periods 
— meet bi-weekly 

b. Groups of 30* broken into thr^e septions—meet on. campus * 

c. The groups — ^are leadjerless; behavior in group oth^ main topic of 
conversation?, to acft in supportative , non~evaluative rway 

' d* 'Problems witjj the groups 

(1) ^ 'Prying' to determine what really happened" 

(2) Giiaranteeing transfer of behaviors from ,gr6up back home 

~ • ' " ' ^ ' ' \ ^ ^ . , , ' 

Eer'^:eption5 ^bout^the training program (pT 7) ' ^ ' ' , , - 

1^ Little that .trainees could , do to put- knowledge gained. into immediate 
.> ■ , actio^i \. " ' • 

'•2. 'Listening skills improved ■ '\ y ^ * . ' 

.p 3.^.' Groups really wanted to deai with current i'ssues 
*' 4. Were intolerant of Observers, ' 



0: 
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5.^ "The distinction between personal" growth, and professional grovfth is 
probably an *artif icial one, for it "seems that a wise personal decision 
has effects on the person in hisJhojjie life and in his work li/e. (p. 1^) 

V?as a trairring p^rogram for Employment sdrvice counselors • v . 



Nadler, ]^onard. "The functioning of BoaYfeand Committees in Adult Education, 
^ pp. 51-81. Chapter 3 irr Pr&rities in Advdt Education, edited by David B. 
• Rauch! ^ New- York: Maciuillan Co • , 1972. * 

Committees and boards are people, not ji:st legal artifacts (p. 52) ' \^ 
43efdhitions Jp.* 52) ^ " ' , , • 

"^^^^ 1^ ^3oard: a legally constituted bod^; -essentially inflexible in terms of 
, ' construe tiojf ' * * 

2. Committee: more flexible, usually Works within the framework of a 
board;* are temporary arrangements' . • - v - 

History (p. 53)' - * ' * " ' 

' ''-1; In- 1950' s, extensive use of committees and boafds ' * 
In 1960's, committee inactivity ai^d more emphasis on community action 

. boards I ' • ' ' * 

• , • '# • 

3.. In 1970"' s, committees again becoming a significant element of adult 

education ' , • , . ' 



Cdimnittees (pp. ^4-72) " ' ' , . 

1. Functional areas ' - • , * 

a. --Activity committee: short life, established to accomplish -a parti- 
cular task ^ . 

' ' h* "Admiijistra^ive committee: executive *committ;ee . ,r ' ' " 

. c. Coordinating committee: ' can serve internally- or externally 
d. Dia-logue group: provides members with opportunities* to share ideas 
" ' atid feelings ' ' ' . 

Judicial committee: concerned ^ith iegal or jsemi-i'egal events — 
hears "grievances, reviews bi-laws ' . ^. 

Inspection committer: outside body that oversees efforts of an ^ 
institution * ' % ' - ^ r,f * . . »^ 

Progr^ conanittees: related to ongoing aspects of the organization 
h. Study committee: group of individuals within an organizatioji who 
pome together 'to explore a particular /topic — sometimes calle\J 
learning group * * * ' 

2. Purpose (pp. 58-62) f \' 
a. Sfiould b6 estal^lished when'^ there* is aN need 
b-* Purpcfse should be clearly stated aiid Understood 

• c Advisory: provide advice only ^ 

d. - Problem solving , * - 

e. Fact finding; purpose of gathering particular Information 

f. Decision-making: makes specific decisions regarding organizational 
' ' activities * 

' g» Multipurpose committees: -clearly state purpose knd^goals 



e. 
f. 
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Life cycle ipp. 62-70) 

a. Needs starting and stopping point 

b. Starts with identification of needs 



* ' c. Starts with specijcic instruction-s from organization then should set 



I. 



goals 

d. Life expectancy should be'^stated ' 

e. Coordinate work with the large organization 
f / Try to define possible end product 

g. Activity sequence ' ' ' » 

(I) Set goals . ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

^(2) Task operation period ' ' . ' - 

(3) End report or project ^ , 

Closure: "F^edlJack to the coiranittee* members ibout the results of their 
final report can be helpful for their own. information and educatipn 
(p. 12)." - • . . ' 



Boards {pp. 73-74) \ " , ^ 

1» Operations; usually is a decision-making body which may 'use -coiranittees 
• 2, Membership / \ ^ . , \^ 

a, A matter that is "legally decided " • ♦ ; 

b. Members usually elected by a process involving rail members of the 
organization - ; , • , ' ^ 

3. The meeting: prepare for by sending materials to participants be'fbre • 
^ , the mee^ting* ' • ^ - ' 

Scag^Js, WillramF. and Cxirtis Ulmer (ed.). Guide* to Adult Education CouDge>llng .^ 
Englewood Cliffs, N,J.> Prentice-Hall, 1972. Pj^^tice-HalL Adult Education . 
Series, 4B 'ppl ' . . , . . - - 

*■' • . ' * ^ 

i. Adult, counseling as*a Teaming ptoCess (pp. 7-10): ' , - ' " 

"The process of adult counseling exists to^ help' adults'^ identify those . ♦ 

behavior changes- tfiat are personally /significant (p, 7);"/ -^^ 
] Bl Through new I'eaisfting experiences, th§ -a^ult learn to view himself ^* ^ \ * 

in slightly or profouhdly different wky^ . ' \^ / \ / , ' - 

Human development ' ' ^ . ' ^ 

1. Defined: 'Assisting people in* their efforts to become mor6 effective 
- human- beipgs , ' \ . ' ' , t ' * . i 

2. ^ Counseling services for adults have developed from the concern for ^ * 

furthering adult human development ' ' , , ' ' 

. X.^ 'Counselors must see their role as supporting the learning process^. 
^ , D. Coiinselbr is a specialist " in helping adults i:o become more effective 
learners- . • * ' ^ - * . i» . . * 

^B, Counselor must recognize, the uniqueness of each adult * * 

II, Assumptions about adult ^learning (pp^ 10-15) . ^ 

A, View counseling as' a learning p^pcfcess; therefore need to know how and 
why adults' learn 

B, "Adults learn more effectively when accepted and valued as persons (p, 
10)," ^ , • ' • ^ ' 

C, "All human beings desire to s^e themselves and their behavior as having 
some meaning or signif icancfe (p, 10)," 

D, Imporant to start with the immediate concerns of the client * ' 



1^1 
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G. 
I* 



Jj 



"Learning is more effective, when dia^ecte^ towftrd an achievable goal 
(p;- 11) . . ' : ' ^ 

"Learning is more effective with the adult can see opportunities for " ^ 
self enhancement (p. 11) ^ ; ' 

• • needa, aptitudes and interests 'of adult learners vary greatly" 
(p, 11),»^ ■ \ . . . ' ■ 

Counselor needs to have a knowledge of the adult learner's environment, 
as "Each persoh will interpret learning 'activities in tenns of' the 
-context which has unique ^aning for him (p, 12)," 
Must believe in or accept ^adults as they are— -^o do so, must 
.1. Be open . . , * , ^ 

2 • Be non-- jvidgm^ntal » , ^ ' ' 

'3* Be supportative , ' . ^ 

-4. Be 'a. deep listener and communicate well verbally and nonverbally 
Emphasis on client-centexed' qualities of understanding, realness, and 
unconditional positive re^ajrfi I 



111. ipontinued professional expansion (pp, 15-18) ' - ■ * 

A, Adult counselors must possess professional knowledge and., the necessary 
• / counseling skills ^ ^ • - ' 

B^J Also -must have a broad knowledge of human behavior — is basic to the 
vr counselor's knowledge -of other areas of professional concern 
C.i Must.' also 'have a knowledge 'of ' ."^ , ' 

^' 1. The adult learner ^ 
>5 2. Counseling techniques ' ^ . ^ . ^ " , - * ^ 

' ^ - k.^* Educational tests and measurements 

Occupational. information y y * 
'5. Th^ -communiti,^ fn which th^ adult learners liv^ 
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^ ^6. Existing adult learning opportxipities, 
^ ?• Referral 'agencies ^ * . , ^" " 



IV/ 



A*ilt counseliTrtIg tasks (pp, ;i8-25)' 
A,/ 'Setting objectives 



Setting objectives ' ^ 

;fp 1/ Goals atiould reflect the counselor's cpmmitment to livgnan develop- 
ment > , v' . ' ^ ' > ' ^ 
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2/ Air.e frequently stated .in^terms of' services ^ to' be provided/ 

3. '-^hould be '/requehtly rWiewed - * ^ ' 

b:;^ Informing ^adults ^boiit available c5pportunities--shou^ be' involved in 
recruitment "process * ^ * • * ' 

Assisting .a(^ults in^ course selection — may -assume^ a nwre directive role 
\ in the initial ^ phases . * ^ ^ ' ' - ' * 

-D,^ rplrovide* leaSership in insuring that th^ registtation process is as • 

uncomplicated »as' possible ' • * 

Aid adults In making appropriate •'educational anS/or vocational plans 
F*; 'Assist .adurts in finding .resolyitibns to their personal problems 
d^' Testing and te§t interpretation: -irfupt' be sensitive to the feeli: 
. adults .hcLv^ about testing , - * • i 

Dissimirt^t4.ng 'informations-results' of forllowups, pertinent information 

about students, exit interviews- * 
£i| Evaluating the^ program — basic, purpose is to find new ways to in^rov^, 

the prograifi * • * ^ ' ' • ' 
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The adult counselor and the adult education team, (pp, 25-29) 
.A, A team approach should maximize benefits to students 

Counseling must be concerned with the professional relationship with 
teachers — interest and empathy for the teachers must be^efiuine • 
Should develop a sound, professional relationship *with the •supporting 
^ staff-'-should be familiar with the roles arid specialities of these' 
people and share insights about students with them / 

D. The counselor and his supervisor shpuld provide each other with 
mutual sup^rt — should have open, frank communications 

E. Th^ counselor should be a responsible, undetstahding member^ of the 
adult education tedm 

Spfec2,al problems of adult counselees (pp. 29-30) . v 

A. Need to ascertain what the ''"rear* concern of ijthe client is * 

B. Need to seek out the unique factors which prompted a given individual 
to ask a specific question or present a particular problem at jgiven 

, point in , time - > ' ^ 

C. ^ Jointly define the problem with* the client 

Contributie relevant^ information slowly 

E. Draw out the feelings of the adult ■ . 

Help- the adult seek alternatives ' ' , ^ A 

Q. Do not give advice to client ' ' • J\ ^V'^^ 

Let adult soJ.ve his, own problem • ^^-^v^.f ^ 

I. Summarize " . , t " * , 

Adult Questions: Stated and Unstated (pp. 31-42)- , 
A.v Clients stating tliey are too old to go* to school 

1, A frequent question 'faced by counselors of adult learners 

2, Must avoid the routine, responses "* ^ 
35h*^ Whole problem; must convey positive -attitudes' about aige 
Client stating he would like to withdraw 
1. Drop out rates in most adult .pirograms high * * 
2u Counselor needs to help student deteCTiixie whether withdrawal, can 

• be avoided or is desirable , ' • ' ' , ' 

3, "Many adults 'view withdrawal as a personal failure 

4, Counselor helps to determij^e "recil*| causes for withdrawal and can 
f be of help in informing teachers of the nature of the teason 

5, ' Adult |(ay qeed help ii> making the transition^ from student to / 
* non-'St.udent 

C/ Client experifenc>fl[g difficulty in getting away from home in order to 
-go "to school ' . * . ' * • - ' ' 

^ .Mas^ represent many unstate4 problems- like firust^tion wLtfi'a*cJ^ss 

situation . • ' . ' ' 

• 2. Need to 'define the home problems a^ specifically as pgssible 
'3« So;ne rcimily counseling may be needed ? 

Client statement , that he cannot afford schooling* ' ' 

> 1. Program costs/shpuld be within reach of the target* group 

2* ' Tuition 'bnly one cost; others include transportation,, meals, child 

care ' * % * . 

2* Assume leadership 'in developing financial aids programs 
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E. Problem of making time for counseling 

1, Cla^s release time • ^ 

2, • Coiin'seling outside class hours ' 

3, Most acute problems aire in 'the part-time programs which also 
usually have pcirt-time counselors 

F. Client^concern that his.emplo/er does not approve of client's enroll- 
ment in school . ' • • * c ^ 
1^' Must reinforce *idea that most employers encourage continuing 

education of employees * . ' . 

2. Projected en4>ioyer objections may be "an ^xpression of client's 
insecurity ^ ' - • ,/ * • ' 

3, Where real employer objections exist, client can be assisted in 
the effort to educate- employer to the value of continuing ^ 

1 education ' ' • , . ' , ' 

G. Cjj^ient .cTonqern over low test scores " " - ' 

1. Careful test interpretation should minimize this problem 

2. Need to^*help i client decide >/hether his expressed, concern is 

' ' ' ' 'real concern * / , * ^ . ^ ' 

3. ^ Client feeling about scores is much more in^oi^tant^^han the scores 

thqms^lves ^ ^ - 

H^i'^fjLient^ concern over whether he can still learn at his sge/ as directly 
I :p^^ted to job oblescence and neod for retraining % 

Client statemen^:- '^I. don 't^ understand this application form," . • 
» L*.. Preverit problem by eliminating need for the q>jfestipn t^' arise * 
^2,^ Provide anrole opportunities for adults to raise specific questions 
J, Client concern over time needed to complete pr^^^am 
1. Is this what the client is really asking 
V 2. Help client develop^ long7range educatiphal plans'^, ' ^ ' 
K. Negative client reaction to earlier educs^xional experiences 

' .1. Need to remember t^iat adults are voluntary students who will react 
V positively to pleasant educational experiehces / 
' 2' Counselor can help in' reducing negative feelings about school — 
' best accomplished through open 'discussion , ^ 

Client concern -about grades in adult learning^ programs 

1. Clients often see grades as a statemept of * overall persorfal worth 

2. Counselors must provide opportunities ^or cli-ent to express self , 
about grades^ ^ ^ ' . . 

Adult counselor questions: stated and -unstated (pp. 42^48) • 
A. ' Concern about "^moonlighting 

li- ;Hurried schedule - * 

2. Sring with them the problem^ pf the day , . * , • ^ 

3, Problem of developing suffipient* identity with their adult educa^ 
tion responsibijwities. ' .\ - 

.4., \ Problems of getting tJpgether with clients'" "-^ 
5.' Staff cbnsnunication prt)blems * ; 
&• .Problem: ^Hdw doe^ one help them all? ' • ' y 

L, Coipselpr must recognize that many of his activities indirectly 

affect many people with who'm -he never comes' in contact 
2, . By assisting other professionals, to understand the concept of human 
develop;iient , counselor is indirejctly assisting students* 
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3, ^Must recognize that direct one-to-one contact with adxilts may 

' not be*^ -essentail ' ^ ' 

Problem of leaving, work. at the office 

1. Need to have faith in the ability, of adults to solve their own * 
* problems^ 

2. , Worrying about a client's problem does not contribute significantly 
^ to the client solving that problem 

Counselor feeling' of being- office bound^ 

1, Does not lead to maximum effectiveness 
'2* Can avoid by seeking out adults 

Coping with case "failures" 
!• Must be careful in determining what constitutes a counseling 
failure 

2. Must recggnize that adult behavior change often is a slow process' 
Coping with the different value systems of clients 

1; Differences should^ be openly acknowledged by the counselor' ' 
2. Must coimnunic^^e sincere desire 1;o understand client 
' Concern over own professional development 

1. Must set up own schedule for continuing education 

2. . Must*make time for adeq\iat6 involvement, in own continuing 

education ' . ^^""^ 




FUTURE 



Miller, Paul. "A Glance at the Future/' vpi 151-67* 'Chapter 10 gn. Handbook . 

of Aciult Education edited by Robert: M/ -Smith, George F. Ader/^d J*R, Kidd. 

New York: Macmillan Cp., 1?70* ' . - - ^ - , . 

\ . ' ' . * , ~, 

-a 

, > * '^•'^••^ 

"The deepest wound in^'the character of aSult ed^ation, a result, of. the stirtiggl 
to-win more tha^i marginal status/s^as ajv underlying suspicion — a/kind^of* ' 
paranoia — that learning in later life was only p,artially-welcpme in^he'main^ 
body of educational activity (p. 151).*' \ ' • . " ^ - ^ - 

- -* « , 
Changes in- society ^( pp. 152-54) - |, ' : 

1. Poin^t increasingly to t;he need for aduli education- .\ 
2,. Far rea^ching turbelances in social fiber .* - - - . 

3. Loss of individual i-ty ' ' .\ 

a. Hapid. growth of the- importance of. the public ;5ector ' *^ 

b. * Large functional units of admin is-trStive acfeion-!=communication 

within thet blocks is mo^e effective than ainong'l:hem ,,v ^ 

.Commitments to program (pj). 154-59) *^ ♦ 

1. Basic citizenship * ' ^ , 

2^ Dissatisfied with the narrow .focus of education upon the refinement of * 
occupational sjcills * * ^ ^ 

3. Training of community shifting from interpersonal interactions to- person- 
system interactions 

4. Education for piabLic responsibility 

5. Need to strengthen public professions and find new forms for theix:' 
activities 

6. Need to do a better job of applying <educational theories to improve ^ 
fcimily life ' . ' 

7. Education will continue to b^ asked to contribute to the solution of a 
myriad of urban problems 

8. Schools must become community centers 

Commitments to competence (pp. 159-166) a 

1. New leaders on the scene who have selected adult education as their 
V lifelyS work ^ 

2. Challenge in Struggling with the issue ofv^esources management- \ 

3. As people become increasingly dissatisfied with present institutions, 
they will be looking for alternatives — will- cause educators to become 

. interested in the techniques of adaption 
41 Adult education moving toward ?pew forms of incorporation within 
institutions as wholes , ' ' • 




5. Problem: "Why do institutions 'whose sole furiptioiyi^ education see fit 
to sponsor divisions of 'education* and'^ 'continui;;^ •education'? (p. 16) 

6. Problem: Access to- education in the megalopolis ^ 

7. ' ^jlanagers of adult educat^ion will have to becomeylfetter masters of the 

media technology ^ / , - j 

.8. Commvinity colleges -to .play a new and in^ortanr role in adult 'educatidn: 
"Having emerged as an inventive response to the^' egalitarian ideal^'of 
mass higher education, the coircnvinity college *has grown /up with a 
comfortable feeling about being part of its local area." ' * 

9. Vital center^ of neighborhood life- needed more. so» now tharv'fever before 
— can use the public sqhools arf5 have them^ re'turn. 1;o the ancient role 
of ciVic center. , - . . , 

"One is led to say that educat|.on does not change because some reformer demands 
it. Education .changes or)ly under the impact of profound forces "of change within 
the society itself. This is what is happening today,, and what adult educators, 
must continue to explpre together (p. 167-) • 



Nasser, John' and Fred BujOld. "Adult Education in 1993," Adi>lt Leadership , 

22 (January, 1974) ^ -239-40 • ' ' ^ . 

Travel, and learning (p. 2*39) ' . • 

1. - Adelphi University graduate, school on a subway car. : • 

2. "Travel and leami'tig are a , logical marriage because both* ar^ necessities 
and both use large protions ,of our time (p. 239) ." • ' » , 

* 3- Projection: Learning packages available oh supersonic intercontinental 
flights for. credit and for. personal enrichment , ' ' 

Indications that* the future may. be as descfribed above (p. 240) 

1- prowth of mass transportation in many communities ^ ' " 

2^. . Need to individualize instruction because of the wide variety of adult • 
' -^backgrounds , / 

3. /Personalized program. designs would not be'bulky or heavy 

4-^ Are developing a new generation of standard teaching machines 

5. ' Adult education now required .by many professions far members to remain i 

'functional, , . - 

6. The versatility of the individual packaged learning system provides/ 
• some^thing for everyone • • 
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